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WHAT IS ACTUALLY HAPPENING TO 
THE LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE? 


By Dr. WALTER R. SMITH 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 


THe average American takes for granted 
the universality and permanence of the 
liberal arts college. He assumes that four 
years of cultural training is the traditional 
and generally accepted standard of col- 
legiate education. Therefore any deviation 
from this standardized period, or any rad- 
ical departure from the 120 credit hours, 
representing so many lectures attended, 
with properly certified examinations, is 
thought of as iconoclastic and revolu- 
tionary. Few realize that the liberal arts 
college as we know it is quite as definitely 
an American product as Wrigley’s chewing 
gum or Henry Ford’s motor cars. It is as 
indigenous as our vaunted public schools, 
and has no specific counterpart in any 
other nation, past or present. Evolving 
from the immature conditions of our own 
society, it has fitted our needs and served 
a glorious mission in developing cultivated 
leadership; but, at present, it is showing 
many signs of gradual disintegration. Just 
what major changes are taking place, and 
the influence experiments now in progress 
may have upon the future of our higher 
education, are problems of wide interest 
and genuine social significance. 

As a basis for sound thinking it is nec- 
essary to get a clear idea of the distinguish- 
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ing characteristics of our liberal arts col- 
lege. For three centuries it has meant ap- 
proximately four years of residence work. 
Its curriculum during most of this period 
has been limited and required. To a con- 
siderable extent it 
gruistic and mathematical training. 
ally both language and mathematical re- 
quirements were lowered to make way for 


electives in English and the natural and 


centered about lin- 


Gradu- 


social sciences. In early years the college 
course was based upon a brief but inten- 
sive preparatory period which permitted 
bright students to graduate at fifteen to 
eighteen years of age, but in recent decades 
it has been organized into 120 semester 
hours of credit based upon eight years of 
elementary and four years of secondary 
work. The guiding principle was that of 
providing four years of liberalizing edu- 
cation, which was to serve as a finishing 
school for some students and a superior 
preparation for professional work for 
others. 

This brief characterization of the liberal 
arts college brings out its contrast with 
the European system of higher education. 
In the leading European nations, France, 
Germany and England for example, there 
is no institution which corresponds to our 
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college. The British or Continental stu- 
dent goes directly from the secondary 
school to the university, and the univer- 
sity is quite a different institution from 
many of our so-called universities. In 
them the student is dealt with as an 
adult, one who knows what he wants and 
is capable of determining his own ac- 
tivities and conduct. He attends lectures 
when ‘he wants to and studies when and 
what he chooses to study. Whether he 
sinks or swims is his business and he isn’t 
checked up on daily assignments, or as to 
his attitudes and habits. Only when he 
comes up for a degree is he rigidly ex- 
amined. In other words, the European 
university offers a stimulating environment 
and scholastic opportunities rather than a 
formalized curriculum, and deals with the 
student as we deal with graduate, or ad- 
vanced professional students. In fact, the 
visiting university professor thinks of our 
college boys and girls as advanced secon- 
dary school students, which, to a large 
extent, they are. At least they are cod- 
dled and shepherded and examined after 
the secondary school fashion. In Europe 
the secondary school remains mainly a pre- 
paratory school for the universities, more 
narrow in aim, more rigid in discipline, 
and more thorough in its work than the 
American high school. It is more gener- 
ally than with us a residence school rather 
than a day school. Hence its graduates are 
accustomed to living away from home and 
are better fitted for a university régime, 
dominated by freedom, than are our high- 
school graduates. A lack of this stereo- 
typed régime of the European secondary 
school greatly complicates the problem of 
the American university, particularly a 
state institution. 

In order to orient present trends in 
college organization and look to future 
probabilities it is necessary to review cer- 
tain changes which are already accom- 
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plished, or nearing completion. The first 
of these concerns the relation of the eol- 
lege to the preparatory school. In spite 
of the glorification our publie schools have 
received, the college, during most of our 
history, has been the dominant unit in 
our educational system. Harvard, Yale. 
William and Mary, and Princeton were 
founded to train ministers and other ey!- 
tural leaders. They were manned and 
patronized by aristocrats who were ex- 
pected to dictate to others. They did so 
by dictating to the teachers and patrons 
of the lower schools. What was needed 
to prepare students for college became th. 
curriculum of the academy or public high 
school. To a large extent these schools 
remained college preparatory schools from 
the founding of Harvard in 1636 until 
near the close of the nineteenth century. 
By the turn of the century, however, the 
tax-supported high school had become self- 
conscious. As a finishing school for the 
masses, a ‘‘people’s college’’ it was dubbed, 
it resented the dominance of the higher 
institutions. In a struggle lasting for more 
than a quarter of a century the high schools 
broke the leading strings of the colleges 
and launched out for themselves. Being 
agents of the public, they felt compelled 
to offer four years of what they considered 
the best possible training for the gradu- 
ates of elementary schools. They were re- 
sponsible for improving the citizenship of 
all who came, rather than for preparing a 
few students for college careers. The logi- 
eal and inevitable result of such a concep- 
tion was to require the high schools to as- 
sume responsibility for choosing their own 
methods, administration and curriculum. 
In pursuance of this policy and in 
response to pupil and parental demand, 
new studies were introduced. The sci- 
ences, physics, chemistry and biology, be- 
gan to crowd out some of the required 
language. Manual training, domestic econ- 
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omy, music, economics, civics, sociology 
and the commercial branches also entered 
as electives. High-school studies were 
grouped into specialized literary, scien- 
tific, domestic economy, commercial and 
other parallel courses. These newly ad- 
mitted studies crowded out many of 
the accepted college preparatory courses. 
Therefore the colleges employed profes- 
sorial visitors whose business was to in- 
spect the high schools and give them col- 
legiate ratings. Since the colleges were 
in control of their own entrance require- 
ments they could easily discriminate 
against the more liberal high schools in 
their classifications. This led the aggres- 
sive high schools into revolt and they re- 
sponded by attacking the right of col- 
legiate visitation. Using their civic status 
and larger numbers they sponsored laws 
for the creation of state boards of edu- 
cation with authority to fix high-school 


curricula and classify high schools. In 
states possessing universities, or other in- 
stitutions of collegiate grade, the boards 
of education, by their high-school ratings, 
were able to determine the entrance re- 


quirements into state schools. In turn, 
the competition of state schools practi- 
cally forced the endowed schools to fall 
into line. Hence the net result of this 
struggle for independence on the part of 
the publie high schools was to require all 
colleges, except a few of the older, richer 
and more conservative men’s schools and 
women’s colleges, to admit any graduate 
of a standard high school to their fresh- 
man classes. 

A second change in the status of the 
college has come from its altered relation 
to the professional schools. Prior to 1890 
the college went its serene way with- 
out much regard to what became of its 
graduates. Some expected to enter law, 
medical, ministerial or other vocational 
schools, but their college regimen was 
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only slightly modified thereby. Gradually, 
however, these vocational schools began to 
insist that entering students bring a cer- 
tain amount of pre-medical, pre-law, pre- 
clerical and other types of specialized 
work from the college. More significant 
still they began to skim off many of the 
professionally minded students at the con- 
clusion of the sophomore year. In order 
to meet this professional school competition 
the college was compelled to modify its 
traditional curriculum by permitting large 
amounts of specialized vocational work to 
count for the bachelor’s degree. Thus we 
see the rigidly cultural collegiate course 
disrupted by a recalcitrant high school 
from below and mutilated from above by 
the utilitarian vocationalism of the pro- 
fessional schools. 

In the meantime a third movement had 
intervened, partly as a result of the above 
two, but aided and abetted by other social 
and educational forces. The emancipation 
and democratization of youth led the stu- 
dents to attack professorial authority and 
curriculum prescription. They demanded 
a certain amount of freedom in choosing 
their studies. Thus, under the leadership 
of that grand old liberal, Charles W. 
Eliot, of Harvard, the elective system was 
established. From almost total prescription 
the agitated colleges rushed headlong into 
a wide-open elective system. Substituting 
student authority for professorial author- 
ity in curriculum making proved unsat- 
isfactory, however, and the free elective 
system guve way to some sort of group 
requirements for graduation. As a result 
of this movement the sanctity of the earlier 
cultural, or liberal arts idea, was further 
undermined and the college was compelled 
to reckon with individual differences in 
the abilities, tastes and later plans of its 
students. 

The above changes, coming slowly but 
irresistibly, have eaten into the unity, soli- 
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and isolation of the liberal arts 


They destroyed its aloofness and 


darity 
college. 
dominance by compelling it to articulate 
with the high school below and the pro- 
fessional school above, and overthrew pro- 
fessorial and classical authoritativeness by 
centering curriculum offerings about stu- 
dent needs. Great as these changes were, 
however, they could be assimilated into 
the liberal organization. 
Even though the soul of humanistic, cul- 
turistic and libertarian education had been 
smirched with utilitarianism, its body sur- 
vived. The classical college tradition was 
diluted by incoming hordes of athletes, 
artists, prospective housewives and future 


four-year arts 


traveling salesman, but the college organ- 
ism still funetioned. Yet it is a question 
just how long and in what form the inte- 
grated college course can survive under 
Two contrasting move- 
ments are now under way. One is to deter- 
mine whether, by elaborate doctoring, the 
vitality of the earlier four-year liberal arts 
college can be restored, or whether we shall 
have to evolve a system of secondary and 
higher education more nearly parallel to 
that which prevails in Great Britain. This 
may be called the experimental movement. 
The other more radical, more significant 
and by far the more extensive movement 
is the establishment and spread of junior 
colleges. This suggests an educational fu- 
ture somewhat similar to the Continental 


present conditions. 


system. 

Beginning about forty years ago and 
gaining headway only within the last 
decade, the junior college movement prom- 
ises to dominate the educational horizon 
during the next generation as the high- 
school movement did the past generation. 
In 1913 there were only 42 recognized 
junior colleges. Ten years later there 
were 207. This shows an average growth 
of 16 new junior colleges each year. Since 
1922 the average number of new colleges 
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established each year has been about 30, 
making the present total above 450. The 
founding within one nation of 3C new col- 
leges per year, with an attendance of some- 
thing like 100 students each, is a new phe- 
nomenon in human history. It portends an 
era when the college-bred man will no 
longer be exceptional, a rara avis in the 
There was, for 


ordinary social group. 
example, in 1890, one college student for 


every 401 of our total population. Thirty 
years later there was one for every 176, 
and at present one for about each 100 per- 
sons in the United States. 

For our purpose the significant phase of 
this movement is that most of these new 
junior colleges are publicly supported. 
They are mere extensions of the local high 
school into the college domain. In Califor- 
nia there are somewhere near 30 of this 
type, in Kansas 10, and other states show 
proportionate growth. What this really 
means is that the local community is taking 
over two years of college work and that an 
increasing proportion of its boys and girls 
will go away to school prepared to enter 
the junior year. They will then be fitted 
to enter either the college department or a 
professional school. 

What will be the effect of the entrance of 
these advanced students upon the liberal 
arts college? One effect is inevitable. The 
freshman and sophomore classes will be 
proportionately reduced in size. Enough 
of the junior college graduates will enter 
the professional schools to increase the rela- 
tive importance of these schools in univer- 
sity life. Those who enter the college will 
be looking forward either to graduate work 
or vocational training. Thus the junior- 
senior classes, in spirit, methods of instruc- 
tion and curriculum, will more and more be 
affiliated with the graduate and profes- 
sional schools. In turn, there would nor- 
mally develop an increasing spiritual and 
curricular solidarity in the freshman- 
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sophomore years. Accompanying this 
gradual differentiation in the student body 
would naturally be a division into junior 
eollege and senior college faculties. <A 
final step, complete administrative differen- 
tiation of the upper and lower college 
groups, and the old four-year liberal arts 
college would be split in twain. Unmistak- 
able evidences, both tangible and intangi- 
ble, indicate that this is actually taking 
place to an extent that is very disturbing 
to college authorities. 

The most obvious data come from insti- 
tutions where the separation is already 
accomplished. At the University of Chi- 
eago the junior college and senior college 
divisions have long been recognized. They 
are now in the process of being made real 
by the creation of a junior college campus 
and buildings south of the Midway, with 
distinet purposes, curriculum and faculty. 
At the University of Michigan the Univer- 
sity College, a separate junior college, has 
been projected but is not yet recognized. 
In the Pomona Colleges there is a men’s 
junior college, and a women’s junior col- 
lege, with a mixed senior college. In many 
other institutions inchoate plans are form- 
ing, and in all there is a growing conscious- 
ness of the need of differentiating the upper 
from the lower college years in aims, dis- 
cipline, method and curriculum. 

A special adaptation to the junior col- 
lege régime has been adopted at Johns 
Hopkins. It has dropped the freshman 
year and plans to drop the sophomore year, 
leaving this preparatory work to other 
schools. Reports indicate that Leland 
Stanford plans to follow the same scheme. 
California is relieving congestion at the 
state university by aiding the cities to 
maintain junior colleges through state sub- 
sidies. The logical next step, already in 
the minds of university authorities, would 
be to relegate junior college work to the 
established junior colleges, thus freeing 
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university facilities for more advanced 
training. Agitation is already in evidence 
to provide state aid for junior colleges in 
Kansas and it is probably but a matter of 
time until it succeeds. It is indeed not im- 
probable that state aid for local junior col- 
leges will spread throughout the nation, 
first in those states maintaining tax-sup- 
ported universities and later in the others. 
This would tend to add two years to the 
period of free secondary education, calling 
for considerable reorganization of the pub 
lie school system and a drastic overhauling 
of the existing college regimen. In other 
words, it would imply the development of 
a system of secondary education continuing 
two years longer but otherwise not unlike 
the Continental system, to be capped by a 
university organization in which genuine 
scholarly, or professional, work would pre- 
dominate. 

The other current trend, that for college 
reorganization and experimentation, is 
headed by Harvard. Recognizing the im- 


possibility of carrying on the old type of 


college training in the overgrown under- 
graduate bodies of the present, Harvard 
has set out to find a way to make the four 
years of college work effective. The crux 
of the plan is the differentiation of the un- 
wieldy collegiate body into manageable 
social and residential groups. It has taken 
two forms. First is the bringing together 
of all first-year men into freshman dormi- 
tories. These living and dining quarters 
were located along the Charles River some 
distance from the Yard, but recent changes 
have been found advisable. Each residence 
hall is divided into sections, with a central 
dining room. By means of this isolation 
from upperclass students the freshman is 
thrown into more or less intimate contact 
with other freshmen, thus providing easy 
avenues for social fellowship, intellectual 
stimulus and cultural inspiration. To sup- 
plement social orientation, and smooth the 
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pathway from the routine methods and 
rigid discipline of the secondary school to 
the free regimen of the college, a system of 
small group advisers is provided. 

The second form of student grouping 
splits the sophomore, junior and senior 
classes into vertically divided residential 
colleges. Each student is registered in 
Harvard but lives in Lowell, Emerson or 
some other of the half dozen college quad- 
rangles. These colleges are designed to 
accommodate about 250 students, with a 
resident staff of tutors and instructors. 
The general aim of the college system is to 
restore the intimacy of contact and educa- 
tional stimulus between student and stu- 
dent, and between student and teacher 
which characterized the earlier small col- 
lege. At the same time the residents of 
these special colleges have available the 
enlarged facilities of the university, and 
the large-group inspiration of the total 


composite of collegiate and professional 


schools. This might be called an American 
adaptation of the Oxford-Cambridge sys- 
tem. 

A third phase of Harvard experimenta- 
tion is the adoption of the departmental- 
group and tutorial systems. By the depart- 
mental-group system the student is held 
responsible for the mastery of a broad field 
of study and is given a comprehensive ex- 
amination over the whole field of his major 
in lieu of a series of examinations in spe- 
cialized courses. In order to aid the stu- 
dent in gaining this comprehensive grasp 
of his ‘‘field of concentration’’ tutors are 
provided to guide him in his reading and 
study. Likewise a two or three weeks’ 
reading period, during which the student 
is freed from class exercises, is set apart 
before the close of each semester. Further- 
more, the abler students are encouraged to 
select honors courses in which they will 
strive for distinction rather than accept 
mere pass grades. All these changes have 
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taken place within the past decade or two 
and have so changed the actual under- 
graduate life that the Harvard of to-day is 
scarcely more like the Harvard the writer 
knew 27 years ago than it is like the Oxford 
which will confront the present crop of 
Rhodes Scholars when they arrive in Merrie 
Old England. 

Not so far behind Harvard in experimen- 
tation is its traditional rival, Yale. It led 
in setting apart a freshman orientation 
year, during which the curriculum was 
general in nature, largely required, ani 
was taught by special teachers. In addi- 
tion it is following Harvard in splitting 
its student body (in Yale freshmen are 
included) into a number of residential col- 
lege groups of about 200 each. Buildings 
are under way and the process of organiza- 
tion is being pushed. A tutorial system is 
also installed and soon the Yale student 
will also be a member of Dwight, Harkness 
or some other college. At Princeton, as 
most readers know, the tutorial, or precep- 
torial, experiment was inaugurated by 
Woodrow Wilson more than a quarter of 
a century ago. Even before Harvard 
adopted the honors system it had been 
started in Swarthmore College by President 
Aydelotte, a returned Rhodes Scholar. In 
nearly all our colleges and universities 
some form of experimentation is in progress 
to bridge the chasm between our home-bred 
high-school graduates and the complex col- 
lege environment in which they must find 
a difficult adjustment. A large number are 
also experimenting with some form of hon- 
ors courses and providing semi-tutorial 
advisory deans. 

Aside from the above types of reorgani- 
zation within the older colleges there have 
been a number of special experimental col- 
leges established. Among these the best 
known is the ‘‘Meiklejohn’’ Experimental 
College, of the University of Wisconsin. 
Here the students and teachers, in so far as 
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possible, sive and work together. The 
whole freshman year is devoted to an inten- 
sive study of Greek civilization. Following 
this the sophomore year is given to a similar 
study of a single broad subject, such as 
medieval culture, or modern Europe. The 
student then returns to the regular college 
or enters a professional school. Antioch 
College is experimenting with an educa- 
tional régime in which the student lives at 
the college half of his time and spends the 
other half in productive work. Rollins Col- 
lege, Winter Park, Florida, has repudiated 
the lecture-classroom-examination system in 
favor of a series of life-study laboratories 
in which professors and students work 
together. 

Other experiments and minor movements 
in the college world might be cited but are 
not needed to indicate that the liberal arts 
college is in a state of ferment, or unstable 
equilibrium. Weakness in its organization, 
in its curriculum, in its methods of instruc- 
tion, and in its relation to the changing life 
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about us are being investigated. The col- 
lege grew out of a simpler culture than that 
of the present day and long resisted any 
demand for structural revisions; but the 
wiser leaders among administrative authori- 
ties are conscientiously trying to readjust 
it to present needs for the training of su- 
perior leadership. Something must be done 
to bring under control and educational 
direction the huge and amorphous student 
bodies that now throng our college cam- 
puses, and to provide a regimen for our 
youth that goes beyond mere routine 
knowledge getting into character building 
and scholarly attainment. If it can not be 
done suecessfully under present conditions 
the college will probably be split in twain, 
one half going to the university above, and 
the other half to the community secondary 
schools below. In either case there is small 
occasion for alarm, but many reasons for 
expecting more and more people to get a 
better education than was available to the 
present generation. 


INVENTION AND THE SCHOOL-BOOK 


By Professor H. G. GOOD 


THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL-BOOKS and all books are depen- 
dent upon the art of writing; and it may 
be that the school itself was created for the 
transmission of this difficult skill; although 
the origin of the school has also been 
sought in the learning of the priestly caste 
and in the ceremonial initiations of primi- 
tive tribes. Whatever its prehistorical 
origin the school of our knowledge rather 
than of our historical imagination has been 
closely associated with the arts of reading 
and writing; with books, therefore. And 
books, including the much maligned vari- 
ety known as school-books, have had many 
forms and these forms have depended 
upon the materials available and the skill 


of the inventors in adapting them to their 
uses. 

The materials have been of the utmost 
importance. If one were to imagine with- 
out much investigation how the art of 
writing and its teaching might have be- 
gun, I suppose he would begin with a 
clear-cut and at least approximately 
datable invention of picture-writing; fol- 
low with an obvious and well-defined tran- 
sition to a syllabic or other form in which 
the now conventionalized characters have 
definite sound-values; and then glide 
easily to an alphabetic or somewhat 
phonetic script. And these are the histori- 
eal stages; but any such straightforward 
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announcement of them tends to falsify his- 
tory utterly, for the invention of writing 
is not one but many, a long series of ad- 
vances, returns and zigzags in which the 
wit of man was pitted against his own con- 
servatism, against a very slowly develop- 
ing appreciation of records and against 
the intractableness of his materials. These 
materials were such things as rocks in situ 
or hewn into blocks and perhaps used in 
walls in buildings, wood, ivory of walrus 
or elephant, bone, skins, wampum belts, 
textiles, bark, lead or other metal, clay tab- 
lets, 
Many of these are available only in dis- 


ostraca or potsherds and so on. 


connected pieces of irregular shapes or in 


small quantities or were for other reasons 
such as cost or impermanence or unwieldi- 


ness unsuitable for books. Inscriptions 
upon native rock, buildings, stelae or head- 
stones were carved not written and this 
fact had an important influence upon the 
character of the alphabet and upon writ- 
ing. It was this influence that caused the 
early book hands to be composed of large, 
open and predominatingly straight line 
capitals although for temporary and pri- 
vate records cursive letters joined by liga- 
tures were also used from early times. Of 
all the many materials used for writing 
only stone, clay tablets, papyrus, parch- 
ment and paper have been really impor- 
tant, and only the last three have been 
fashioned into books. 

Papyrus, parchment and paper—that is 
the historical order in which these sub- 
stances were applied to the making of 
books.’ The use of papyrus in Egypt is of 
great antiquity and was continued until 
the supply began to fail in the Middle 
Ages. It ceased to be manufactured in 
quantity in the early tenth century but in 


accordance with the conservatism of old 


1 Some of the material for this and one or two 
other paragraphs comes from Chapter II of Fal- 
coner Madan, ‘‘ Books in Manuscript,’’ New York, 
Empire State Book Company, 1927. 
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institutions it was invariably used for 
Bulls for a century 
Meanwhile parchment came into regular 


Pontifical longer. 
use two centuries before our era and grad- 
ually superseded the use of papyrus with 
the most extraordinary results as we shall 
see. But parchment or at least animal 
skin prepared in one way or another has 
also been used from the earliest times and 
the geographical distribution of its use 
Even the 
American Indiar kept his records such as 


has been very wide indeed. 


*‘winter-counts’”’ 
buffalo hide. 
China in very early times; and, the proc- 


upon the flesh-side of the 
Paper was manufactured in 


ess being developed at Samarcand in about 
750 a. D., was first imported into Spain in 
the tenth century. In the twelfth century 
it was first manufactured in the West; 
about the time when Columbus discovered 
America there was a paper mill in En- 
gland and in the later centuries of the 
Middle Ages it came into general use. 
Papyrus is the inner rind of a plant 
which grew in quantity in the Nile Valley. 
This rind was cut into thin strips which 
were laid close together in parallel lines. 
Another set of strips was laid trans- 
versely across the first, the two sets were 
glued together, pressed and rolled into a 
smooth, soft surface, square or rectangular 
in shape. Such pieces could then be fas- 
tened together into a strip of any length, 
and rolled upon a stick or umbilicus thus 
forming a volume from Latin volumen, a 
roll, which in turn, is from volvo, I roll. 
The roll was the usual form for books until 
parchment was used because papyrus was 
too brittle to permit folding and binding 
in the form of modern books. Unfortu- 
nately papyrus was not a good material 
for a permanent record. Even when it 
was new it was easily pierced, scratched 
and broken and when it had dried out it 
became extremely fragile. For writing 
upon it a brushlike pen was used and the 
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lines of writing followed along the lines of 
the uppermost strips and not across them. 
Up and down strokes had to be made 
lightly and papyri are usually written 
upon one side only for they have a face 
and a back, a right and a wrong side. To 
its fragility and very perishable nature 
when neglected are to be ascribed many of 


our tremendous losses of Greek and Roman | 


literature. On the other hand parchment 
is very durable but also very expensive; 
and so when the transfer was made from 
papyrus to parchment the 
which were of great interest when the 
transfer was made were recopied upon the 
costly parchment. And what was left in 
papyrus was for the most part lost. If the 
transfer had been made in the Alexan- 
drian or Roman periods instead of the 
Middle Ages much would have been saved 
that is now irretrievably lost. 

A roll is a fairly convenient book form 
for continuous reading. The reader will 
hold the volume with its umbilicus in his 
right hand. In his left he will hold an- 
other umbilicus and as he reads he will 
unroll from the right to the left. The 
writing is in columns of about thirty-eight 
letters to a line, the columns running 
transversely across the strip from top to 
bottom as in a modern newspaper. When 
the book is finished the whole strip will 
have been rolled upon the left-hand um- 
bilieus but the title-page will now be on 
the inside and before the book can be read 
again it must be rolled back upon the orig- 
inal stick so that its beginning may be on 
the outside—not a very convenient but a 
tolerable arrangement for steady reading. 
But think how difficult it would be to re- 
fer to a particular passage in such a book. 
Imagine a dictionary, an index, an ency- 
clopedia or any reference book whatever 
in the form of a roll. Suppose you should 
look up the word ‘‘datable’’ as I did 
a moment ago, and the dictionary-roll re- 
ferred you to words in ‘‘-able.’’ Suppose 


only books 
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you wanted to refer to the same subject 
in four or five or many different authors. 
Suppose, in a word, that you wanted to use 
books instead of merely reading them. It 
is quite clear that the roll has little to 
recommend it as a form for school-books, 
that it would hamper and indeed prevent 
the carrying out of many of the most 
of modern school-exer- 


usual and useful 


cises. And we can also readily forgive 
ancient authors for quoting from memory, 
as they generally do, and often incorrectly, 
instead of quoting exactly and citing chap- 
ter and verse as we insist that modern 
scholars and even school-boys shall do. 
Chapter and verse, indeed! There were 
no such things in ancient books. Even the 
words were not separated. Only capital 
letters were used and these were written 


regularly across the page, without special 


spacing or punctuation to reveal the sense, 
thus, THEREADERHADTODISCOVER 
THEBEGINNINGSANDENDINGSOFW 
ORDSASHEREAD. All this greatly com- 
plicated the process of reading and of 
The square 
the 


teaching the child to read. 
capital letter from 
mental inscriptions was used in the book- 
hands of many centuries but fell into dis- 
use about the sixth century of our era. It 
was superseded first by the ‘‘rustie capi- 
tal,’’ a heavily shaded letter and this in 
turn by the uncial which exhibited strong 
tendencies toward rounding. The uncial 
remained the preferred book-hand for 
clerical and most formal literary 
writing down to the eighth or ninth cen- 
turies. But it had begun to break down 
earlier and gave way completely to the 
minuscule or small letters in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries. There is even an 
eighth century manuscript, an ‘‘ Account 
of the Passion from the Gospels,’’ which 
is not only written in round Anglo-Saxon 
minuscule but has other extraordinarily 
advanced features. When the body of the 


derived monu- 


and 
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text was written in small letters the capi- 
tals could be used to mark the beginning 
of sentences. This is done in the manu- 
script just noted; but more than this the 
words are separated by spaces, the writing 
is divided into paragraphs with headings 
and there are punctuation marks to indi- 
cate clauses. Not before the eleventh cen- 
tury were the words in Latin manuscripts 
generally separated by spaces. In Greek 
writing this change was not made until the 
printing press intervened. Evidently a 
good deal of invention needed to be exer- 
cised not only upon the materials and the 
form of the books themselves but also upon 
the writings and its arrangement before 
well-adapted school-books could be evolved. 

Boys were not however compelled to 
use books from the beginning. Various 
devices were used to teach writing and 
reading before the formal book could be 
placed in their hands. Scraps or sherds 
of broken pottery were often used as writ- 
ing materials. In a pottery center like 
Athens the supply of these would be inex- 
haustible. Slices of fine white limestone 
and boards seem to have been used by 
Egyptian children for writing material in 
their exercises.* ‘‘Recently a Babylonian 
school-house has been excavated. . . . The 
floor was strewn with many ‘“‘slates’’ (soft 
clay tablets when the Babylonian boys 
used them), covered with writing exercises 
evidently from set copies, of various de- 
grees of difficulty. When such a ‘‘slate”’ 
was full the . . . boy cleaned it by scrap- 


ing it smooth with a straight-edged 
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scraper.’ In Greece and in Rome 
wooden tablets were used in the schools. 
These were covered with a film of wax and 
letters were scratched into the wax by a 
small, pointed metal pencil or stylus. The 
upper end of the stylus was rounded to be 
used for rubbing over and obliterating 
mistakes. When the wax was too badly 
furrowed the smooth surface was readily 
renewed before the open fire. Two or 
more such boards were often hinged to- 
gether and when closed the writing upon 
the inside surfaces was protected. These 
two- or three-leaved wax tablets are be- 
lieved to have suggested the form of our 
modern books, if suggestion was needed 
The modern codex-form came in during 
the Middle Ages with the use of a tough 
material like parchment which stood fold- 
ing and stitching. As we have already 
seen this was an invention of primary im- 
portance to school-boys and scholars. 
Paper came with the printing press to 
remedy the only defect that parchment has 
—its costliness. Books now became cheap 
Accurate proof-reading now became feasi- 
ble and printing made possible the assur 
ance that two copies of the same impres- 
sion were alike. Corrupt texts were easy 
to avoid in the future. And cheap paper 
which could be used as scrap paper made 
alphabetizing possible and so we come to 
the modern glossary and dictionary— 
another school-book invention. Of. illus- 
trating, color-printing, types and paper 
suitable for young eyes and matter suit- 
able for young heads ’twere long to tell 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


RADIO CONFERENCE IN VIENNA 

Mr. Levertna Tyson, director of the Na- 
tional Advisory Council on Radio in Education, 
will sail from New York on July 16 to attend 

2E. A. Wallis Budge, ‘‘The Literature of the 
Ancient Egyptians,’’ London, J. M. Dent & Sons, 
1914, p. 6. 


the Conference in Educational Broadeasting of 
the World Association for Adult Education 
which will be held in Vienna on August 20, 21 
and 22. Mr. Tyson is chairman of the confer- 

3W. M. West, ‘‘The Story of Man’s Early 
Progress,’’? New York, Allyn & Bacon, 1920, p. 
56. 
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ence. The subject of the meeting is “Building 
Educational Broadcasts” and it is expected that 
representatives of most of the European coun- 
tries and probably Japan, China, Canada and 
Australia, together with the representatives 
from the United States, will be present. The 
diseussion will be confined entirely to program- 
making and the question of facilities for edu- 
cational broadeasting will not be touched upon, 
due to the fact that this matter has been dis- 
cussed thoroughly at recent meetings in Copen- 
hagen and Geneva. 

Among those who are expecting to attend the 
conference as official representatives of various 
broadeasting companies and associations are: 
Professor Patzak, Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion of Czechoslovakia; Dr. J. Rosenkjaer, ap- 
pointed by Radioraadet, Copenhagen, Den- 
mark; Ministerialrat Dr. Haslinde, Ministerium 
fiir Wissenschaft, Kunst und Volksbildung, 
Berlin, Germany; Dr. Victor Englehardt, Min- 
isterium des Innern, Germany; Dr. E. Szits, 
Deputy-Chairman, Hungarian Radio Company, 
Ltd., Budapest; Professor Moscicki, Polski 
Radjo, Warsaw; Dr. Gésta Bergman, Pro- 
fessor of Lycee, Organizer of Radio Student 
Broadeasting, Sweden; Mej. I. van Dugteren, 
Honorary Secretary Radio-Volksuniversiteit, 
Rotterdam, Holland; Mr. C. A. Siepmann, 
British Broadcasting Company. A representa- 
tive of the U. S. Publie Health Service will 
diseuss publie health education through radio 
broadeasting, and also the experience in radio 
broadeasting of the United States Department 
of Agriculture will be reported. 

Dr. O. Czeija, directeur de |’Osterreichischer 
Radio-Verkehrs of Austria will deliver the in- 
augural address. Sir John C. W. Reith, di- 
rector-general of the British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration will also deliver an address. 

Following are the subjects to be discussed at 
the sessions: “The Use of Broadcasting as a 
Means of Direct Education,” “The Indirect 
Edueational Influence of Broadcasting,” “The 
Technique of Broadeasting the Spoken Word,” 
“The Relation Between Broadcasters and List- 
eners,” “Giving Publicity to and Ensuring 
Fruitful Use of the Broadcast Spoken Word.” 
THE TRANSPORTATION OF PUPILS 

TO THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

More than one third of the states enacted 

laws during the past two years providing for 
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the transportation of pupils to public schools, 
according to a statement made by Werd W. 
Keesecker, specialist in school legislation, to a 
representative at the Office of Education. 

The provisions enacted on the subject show 
considerable effort to increase school atten- 
dance, especially in secondary schools, by fa- 
cilitating school accessibility. School efficiency 
and economy seem to favor this method. 


Alaska provided for territorial payment of 


tuition of pupils living outside the limits of 
incorporated school districts and who attend 
the corporate schools, and authorized school 
boards to enter into contracts for transporta- 
tion of pupils residing more than two miles 
from school. Arkansas provided that the 
tuition of non-resident high-school pupils be 
paid by the districts wherein such pupils re- 
side. California permitted high-school districts 
to transport all pupils living at an excessive 
distance from a secondary school or who are 
caused financial hardships by travel. 

Colorado authorized boards of education of 
all school districts (third class excepted) to 
transport such pupils as in their opinion re- 
quire transportation or to pay board if trans- 
portation is impracticable, and permitted pupil 
transportation in third-class districts upon a 
majority vote of the electors. Idaho required 
districts whose children attend school in an- 
other district to pay tuition therefor. Iowa 
provided for state payment of tuition of chil- 
dren of employes on state or federal land. 

Kansas authorized school boards to transport 
elementary and secondary pupils to schools 
maintained by other boards. Kentucky granted 
free tuition in all state secondary schools and 
colleges to every child between 16 and 21 whose 
parent died in the service of the war. Minne- 
sota authorized school districts to pay for the 
transportation of elementary and high-school 
pupils who attend school in another district. 
New Jersey increased apportionments for tu- 
ition of non-resident high-school and elemen- 
tary pupils. 

New York required non-high-school districts 
to provide necessary transportation for their 
qualified pupils attending high schools in an- 
other district and granted state aid therefor 
equal to one half of transportation costs; also 
authorized qualified indigent Indian children on 
state reservations to attend high or vocational 





$20 


schools without charge and provided for their 
necessary transportation at state expense. New 
York also granted $50 per annum for 38 weeks’ 


instruction for each non-resident academic pu- 


pil attending an approved vocational school. 


North Dakota provided for payment of state 
and county tuition funds to the United States 
whenever the educational responsibility of a 
school district within an Indian reservation is 
completely taken over by the United States. 
Oregon authorized high-school districts to trans- 
port pupils when deemed advisable; and pro- 
vided that where pupils are transported to high 
school in another district the cost thereof shall 
be paid from the county high-school tuition 
fund. 

In 1930, South Carolina appropriated $350,- 
000 from the school fund for pupil transporta- 
tion to be apportioned to counties on basis of 
per mile, and directed the county boards of edu- 
cation to designate official routes for transporta- 
tion. Texas removed the minimum tax limit in 
school districts which was previously required 
before they could receive state reimbursement 
for high-school tuition. 

Wisconsin required the transportation of all 
pupils living more than two miles from school; 
and authorized school districts, in lieu of trans- 
portation or board and lodging, to pay the 
tuition of pupils attending school in another 
attendance is convenient 
without transportation. When any pupil more 
than four miles from school in his district at- 
tends school in another district, his home dis- 
trict must pay tuition. Wisconsin also author- 
ized non-resident students to attend teacher- 
training courses in high school under the same 
terms as other non-resident pupils. 


THE NEW WISCONSIN ORTHOPEDIC 
HOSPITAL 


Wisconsin’s new orthopedic hospital for 
children was recently brought into use with ap- 
proximately eighty children. That the new 
hospital, built at a cost of $300,000, affords the 
best equipment known for hospitals of this 
nature is the belief of Dr. C. R. Bardeen, dean 
of the Medical School, who sees in the near 
future greater accomplishments in giving aid 
to crippled children not only in correcting their 
deformities but in building their courage and 
morale. 


district when such 
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The new building is an L-shaped light brick 
structure facing on Linden and Randall Ave- 
nues and is two stories in height with a third 
story and tower at the angle. It was erected 
at a cost of $212,000 and the equipment with 
the improvement of the grounds will bring the 
total to $300,000. It will accommodate 115 
patients without the least crowding. 

The first floor wards have bed room for 48 
patients. The second floor wards, including 
the isolation ward of four rooms, will take care 
of 67 patients. All rooms are constructed to 
permit a maximum amount of light and air. 

There are surgeries for both infectious and 
non-infected cases; there are rooms for hydro- 
therapy and physio-therapy. Space is given 
for ambulatory patients, and for outside eases. 
A tank and lift where children may be placed 
with safety for the benefits that movements in 
water will give them is part of the equipment. 

A nursery with all the that 
should delight children is located on the see- 


decorations 
ond floor. A gymnasium for the advanced pa- 
tients and solariums for the others are among 
the appointments. 

A classroom in which two teachers provided 
by the Madison Board of Education and paid 
by the state will conduct daily instruction is 
located on the first floor. In the basement are 
rooms for vocational therapy where loom work, 
basket weaving and jigsaw toy making will be 
taught. 

All the modern surgical equipment possible 
for a hospital of this nature has been obtained 
and every necessary convenience has been in- 
eluded. 

The building is designed to permit additions 
as the need may arise. It is built with the view 
of possible changes in equipment. 

The hospital comes under the direct super- 
vision of Dr. R. C. Buerki, superintendent of 
the Wisconsin General Hospital. Dr. Robert 
C. Burns, orthopedist, and Dr. J. E. Jonce, 
pediatrist, are in immediate charge of the med- 
ical care of the children. Miss Eva Clifford 
will have charge of nursing; Miss Martha 
Lewis will have charge of the physical ther- 
apy; Miss Frances Stuart, the occupational 
therapy, and Miss Gladys Jensen, social service 
work. 
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A NEW SCHOOL OF ART IN FLORIDA 
A new school of art will be opened at Sara- 
sota, Florida, on October 1, as a junior college 
to be carried on under the direction of Southern 
College, a Methodist institution at Lakeland. 
The school was founded on March 1, and is 
to be earried on in connection with the John 
and Mable Ringling Art Museum. It will be 
known as the School of Art of the John and 
Mable Ringling Art Museum, and Dr. Ludd 
M. Spivey, president of Southern College, has 
been appointed chief director. Courses leading 
to B.A. and B.S. degrees will be offered in the 
There will also be courses in 
The building program, 
provides for 


junior college. 
musie and dramatics. 
which is already under way, 
dormitory and class room accommodations for 
300 students. 

Although Mr. Ringling is better known to the 
publie as a cireus owner, he has been collecting 
original works of art for more than twenty 
His museum contains more than seven 
paintings, several hundred 


years. 
hundred original 
classics in sculpture, tapestries, wood carvings 
and numerous antiques in glass and pottery. 
This collection, valued at from $25,000,000 to 
$40,000,000, representing all the important 
schools of art, will be placed at the disposal 
of the school to enable students to study at first- 
hand the works of the great masters. 

George Pearse Ennis, the New York water 
colorist and founder of the Eastport Art 
Colony, in Maine, has been made head of the 
art faculty of the school and Carl Johan 
Nordell, Ezra Winter and Hilton Leech will 
teach art. Wayman Adams will teach portrait 
painting, Benjamin Turner Kurtz will teach 
sculpture and the courses in architecture will 
be in charge of John H. Phillips, who built 
the museum. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY GRADUATE 
SCHOOL OF INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS 
Tue Graduate School of International Af- 
fairs for which provision was made by the 
terms of the will of the late Edwin B. Parker, 
of Washington, D. C., who died in 1929, will 

be established at Columbia University. 
Action to this end has been taken by unani- 
mous vote of the Board of Supervising Trus- 
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tees appointed by Judge Parker, consisting of 
Justice Harlan F. Stone, of the United States 
Supreme Court; State Henry 
Lewis Stimson; Attorney-General William De- 
Witt Mitchell; Mr. Harry T. Klein, of New 
York, and Mr. Frank Fritts, of Chester, New 
Jersey. 

The amount of the endowment available for 


Secretary of 


the maintenance of this new undertaking will 
be eventually about $2,000,000, of which ap- 


proximately one half will be immediately avail- 


able for this purpose, the income of the re 
mainder being subject to certain life interests 
established by Judge Parker’s will. By the 
terms of the will, the supervising trustees are 
requested to affiliate the school with an estab- 
lished university doing educational work of 
distinguished quality. 
Judge Parker wrote in his will as follows: 


I desire to promote the pursuit of culture for 
the better understanding of, and thereby the more 
harmonious and purposeful articulation of, the 
processes of human life. 

Many processes of life, once private and still 
so ear-marked, have now become impressed with a 
Affairs once domestic are 
Other changes 


public interest. now 
in whole or in part international. 
will be constantly wrought through world progress. 
I suggest that the scope of the work of the school 
be broadly conceived and be always adjusted to 
meet the needs of the times. 

I suggest that the school encourage in its stu 
dents the spirit of tolerance, of fair play, of right 
living and of leadership in disinterested service, 
applied alike in our individual, national and inter 
national relations; and that the further develop- 
ment of moral and intellectual power on the part 
of each student be a purpose always in view. 


Professor Huger W. Jervey, who served as 
dean of the Faculty of Law from 1924 to 1928, 
resigning because of illness, has accepted an 
invitation to become the administrative head 
of the Graduate School for International Af- 
fairs. Professor Jervey is completely restored 
to health. 

A special committee of officers of the univer- 
sity has been appointed to begin at once the 
study of the questions involved in the organi- 
zation and academic relationship of the school 
as an effective part of the university’s work in 
the field of advanced study and research. 
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THE NEW HAVEN MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Tue fifty-third annual conference of the 

American Library Association will open at 
Yale University on June 22. It is expected 
that three thousand librarians will be in at- 
tendance. President James Rowland Angell, 
of Yale University, will weleome delegates at 
the opening general session on Monday even- 
ing, June 22, with Dr. Adam Strohm, presi- 
dent of the American Library Association and 
librarian of the Detroit Publie Library, pre- 
siding. 

Dr. William Lyon Phelps, of Yale Univer- 
sity, and Mr. Frederic A. Whiting, president 
of the American Federation of Arts, will ad- 
dress the second general session on Tuesday 
morning, June 23. 

An event of particular interest will be the 
presentation of the Newbery medal, awarded 
each year for the most distinguished contribu- 
tion to children’s literature by an American 
citizen or resident. Announcement of the win- 
ner will be made at a meeting of the Section 
for Library Work with Children on Tuesday 
afternoon, June 23. 

Reading interests of the younger generation 
will be reported at a Young People’s Read- 
ing Round Table on Wednesday evening, June 
24, by May Lamberton Becker, editor of St. 
Nicholas magazine, the Reader’s Guide of the 
Saturday Review of Literature, and book editor 
of the Scholastic. 

New developments in prison and hospital 
library service will be taken up at meetings of 
the Institution and Hospital Libraries Round 
Tables on Wednesday evening, June 24, and on 
Thursday afternoon, June 25. The speakers 
will be Austin H. MeCormick, assistant di- 
rector of the U. S. Bureau of Prisons; Mary 
Byers Smith, of the Division of Publie Li- 
braries, State Department of Education, Bos- 
ton; Joseph F. Fishman, deputy commissioner, 
New York City Department of Correction; 
Elizabeth Pomeroy, supervisor of the Hospital 
Libraries Medical Service of the U. S. Vet- 
erans’ Bureau at Washington, D. C.; E. Cock- 
burn Kyte, of the Douglas Library, Queen’s 
University, Kingston, Ontario, and Louis R. 
Wilson, of the library of the University of 
North Carolina. 
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Adult education, particularly in its relation 
to the reading of college alumni and univer- 
sity students, will be the subject of a program 
of the College and Reference Section on Friday 
afternoon, June 26, which will be taken part 
in by Mr. Henry Seidel Canby, editor of the 
Saturday Review of Literature, Dr. Henry M. 
Wriston, president of Lawrence College, Apple- 
ton, Wisconsin, and Mr. Charles R. Green, of 
the Jones Library, Amherst. Principles of 
book selection for hospitals will be discussed 
by Isabel DuBois, of the Bureau of Naviga- 
tion, U. S. Navy Department and Alice A. 
Crosby, of the U. S. Veterans’ Hospital Li- 
brary. 

On Saturday afternoon Mr. Stuart Chase 
will speak on “The Use of Leisure in the Ma- 
chine Age.” 

Book service to the blind and the foreign 
born, library facilities in rural communities, 
radio and motion picture cooperation with li- 
braries, will be other subjects presented at 
section meetings and round tables scheduled for 
the conference week. National and sectional 
organizations meeting with the American Li- 
brary Association at New Haven include: the 
American Association of Law Libraries, the 
American Library Institute, the Association of 
American Library Schools, the Bibliographica! 
Society of America, the Connecticut Library 
Association, the League of Library Commis- 
sions, the Massachusetts Library Club and the 
National Association of State Libraries. 


SUMMER WORK OF MEMBERS OF THE 
HARVARD GRADUATE SCHOOL 
OF EDUCATION 


The Harvard Alumni Bulletin gives the fol- 
lowing summary of work planned for the sum- 
mer by members of the Graduate School of 
Education : 


Dean H. W. Holmes will spend the summer in 
Europe, chiefly for relaxation but partly for con- 
ferences with educational authorities in Germany. 
He will be on leave of absence until January 1. 
On his return to this country he will devote part 
of his time to writing and also work on a national 
survey of the education of teachers. 

Professor Charles Swain Thomas will give 
courses in the summer school, but, before they 
begin, will conduct a lecture course covering two 
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weeks in the University of Nebraska Summer 
Schoel. In addition, he will prepare a series of 
anguage books for grade schools. 

Dr. B. R. Buckingham will continue his investi- 
gation of the type-page, to determine the influence 
which variations in the size of type, in the length 
of line and in interlinear spacing have on chil- 
dren’s reading. 

Professor F. G. Nichols will continue his investi- 
gation of the study of business arithmetic by high 
school students, and, as a member of the Board of 
Regents of the American Institute of Secretaries, 
will engage in research designed to develop stand- 
ards of secretarial training. 

Professor L. J. A. Mercier is completing a book 
on ‘‘Humanism and the New Age,’’ a develop- 
ment of his book in French, ‘‘Le Mouvement 
Humaniste aux Etats-Unis,’’ published in 1929. 

In addition to his courses in the summer school, 
Professor J. M. Brewer will complete for publi- 
cation a book on education. 

Professor Truman L. Kelley will teach and hold 
conferences upon special problems of education 
at the summer session of the new Yale Graduate 
School of Edueation. 

Professor Bancroft Beatley will continue his 
study of the effect of junior high-school education 
on the pupil’s mastery of fundamental processes 
in reading, language and number. 

Professor A. O. Norton will edit selections from 
the writings of Horace Mann. 
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Dr. F. C. Smith, registrar of the School of 
Education, has been appointed a member of the 
Massachusetts Commission for the Enrichment of 
Adult Life, and will prepare material for that 
section of the commission which is concerned with 
the guidance and re-training of adults. 

Professor E. A. Lincoln will give courses in the 
Harvard Summer 
annual clinical examinations of under-aged candi- 
dates for the kindergarten and first grade. In 
collaboration with Professor Heinis, of Geneva, 
he is working on a table of Heinis Personal Coeffi- 
cient Values. 

Professor F. T. Spaulding will be engaged dur- 
ing the summer on a section of the National 
Survey of Secondary Education conducted by the 
United States Office of Education. 

Homer W. LeSourd, who is conducting Pro- 
fessor Black’s course in the school during the 
latter’s leave of absence, will give two courses in 
methods of teaching secondary school science, in 
the Harvard Summer School. 

Philip J. Rulon, instructor in education, will 
direct a study of the efficiency of sense aids in 
The study is financed by the Car- 


School and also continue his 


instruction. 
negie Fund. 

Howard E. Wilson, instructor in education, will 
prepare social science material for upper-grade 
school work; in this activity he will collaborate 
with Dr. C. L. Spain, deputy superintendent of 
schools, Detroit. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. CHARLES P. VauGuHan, of Philadelphia, 
became active president of Bucknell University 
on June 9, succeeding Dr. Emory W. Hunt, 
who has been president for the last twelve 
vears. 


Dr. W. Vernon Lyte, research fellow in 
the Institute of Human Relations at Yale Uni- 
versity and formerly head of the department 
of psychology at DePauw University, was 
elected president of Defiance College, Ohio, on 
June 9, succeeding Dr. Albert Caris, resigned. 
The appointment becomes effective on July 1. 
The formal installation of Dr. Lytle probably 
will be deferred until after the opening of the 
next school year. 


THe Reverenp George RenrinG has been 
appointed rector of Mount St. Mary Seminary, 
Cineinnati, to sueceed the Right Reverend 
Urban J. Vehr, now bishop of Denver. 


Dr. Ropert E. O’Brien, of Grand Forks, 
North Dakota, has been elected president of 
Morningside College, to succeed Dr. F. E. 
Mossman, who resigned to assume the presi- 
dency of Southwestern College at Winfield, 
Kansas. 

Dr. NicHoLas Murray Burt wer, president of 
Columbia University and of the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace, will receive 
the honorary degree of doctor of philosophy at 
Budapest on June 15. On June 22 he will ad- 
dress the Austrian Parliament as the first for- 
eigner to whom the privilege has been accorded. 


THe University of Paris conferred on June 
13 honorary degrees on Dr. Henry Fairfield 
Osborn, director of the American Museum of 
Natural History, New York, and on Dr. Walter 
B. Cannon, professor of physiology in the 
Harvard Medical School. 
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Tue University of Minnesota conferred the 
doctorate of laws on June 9 on Dr. George E. 
Vincent, formerly president of the university 
and from 1917 to 1929 president of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. 


Dr. 
Graduate 


HonoRARY degrees were conferred on 
Henry W. dean of the 
School of Education at Harvard University, 
and on Dr. Carl E. Seashore, dean of the Grad- 
uate School of the University of Iowa, at the 


commencement of the University of Pittsburgh. 


Holmes, 


Dr. Holmes was the commencement speaker. 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE conferred honorary de- 
grees at Dr. 
Gates, president of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania; on Dr. William John Cooper, U. S. 
Commissioner of Education, gave the 
commencement address, and on William Achen- 
bach Wetzel, principal of the Trenton Senior 
High School. 


br. Joun H. MacCracken, associate di- 
rector of the American Council on Education, 
will give the address at the annual commence- 
ment to the graduating class of Gallaudet Col- 
lege for the deaf at Washington. On this oc- 
casion the honorary degree of doctor of humane 
letters will be conferred on Dr. Rudolf Pint- 
ner, professor of education at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 


commencement on Thomas S&S. 


who 


At the annual commencement of Pratt In- 
stitute, Brooklyn, New York, Mr. David Sar- 
noff, president of the Radio Corporation of 
America, received the first award of “a diploma 
of honor,” for “distinguished achievement.” Dr. 
Yeorge E. Vincent made the commencement 


address. 


By special invitation, Dr. Cloyd Heck Mar- 
vin, president of the George Washington Uni- 
versity, and Dr. Robert W. Bolwell, a member 
of the faculty, went recently to White Plains, 
New York, to be decorated by the King of 
Siam. It will be remembered that the George 
Washington University recently conferred the 
degree of doctor of laws on the King of Siam. 


Tue biological science building at the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii has been renamed Arthur 
Lyman Dean Hall in honor of Arthur L. Dean, 
who was from 1914 to 1927 president of the 
College of Hawaii, which became, under his 
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administration, the University of Hawaii. He 
was for several years director of the experi- 
ment station of the Association of Hawaiian 
Pineapple Canners, which is affiliated with the 
university. 

Proressor HERBERT E. Bouton, chairman of 
the department of history of the University of 
California, has been named Sather professor 
of history. Professor Bolton is the second in- 
eumbent of this chair since its establishment 
in 1912. 


University of 


The original fund was given to the 
Mrs. 
Sather in 1912, as one of several endowments 
Since that 


California by Jane K. 
totalling approximately $480,000. 
time the portion specified as an endowment for 
the Sather professorship has grown to about 
$147,000. 


THe American Council on Education will be 
officially represented at the fourth quinquennial 
the the British 
Empire, which meets in London on July 3 and 
in Edinburgh on July 7, by President James 
Rowland Angell, of Yale University, and Dr. 
John H. MacCracken, associate director of the 


council. 


Congress of Universities of 


Bishop WiLLIAM LAWRENCE and Mr. John 
F. Moors, of Boston, have resigned as mem- 
bers of the corporation of Harvard University. 
These places have been taken by Dr. Roger I. 
Lee, of Brookline, Harvard, ’02, and Grenville 
Clark, of New York City, Harvard, ’03. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS of the University of Cali- 
fornia will hereafter bear also the title “Pro- 
vost.” Dr. Monroe E. Deutsch, who is vice- 
president and dean of the University of Cali- 
fornia, will be known as vice-president and 
provost of the university, and the title of Dr. 
E. C. Moore, now vice-president and director 
of the University of California at Los Angeles, 
will be changed to vice-president and provost. 


Dr. Paut H. Hanus, professor emeritus of 
education at Harvard University, has been 
elected a member of the Board of Trustees ol 
International Colleges, Smyrna, Turkey. 


Mr. Water §. Girrorp, president of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
has been elected a member of the Board ot 
Trustees of Cooper Union to succeed Thomas 
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Snell, who died on May 5 at the age of ninety- 
our years. 

Mr. DonaLtp Coney, after serving for one 
year as librarian of the University of Delaware 
and as assistant librarian of the University of 
North Carolina for the last two years, has been 
appointed director of the new Library School 
at the University of North Carolina which will 
open next September. 


Dr. Mervin M. Dees, assistant professor 
of history at Carleton College, Northfield, Min- 
nesota, has been appointed American Fellow 
of the Albert Kahn Foundation for Foreign 
Travel. 

Dr. WALTER 
University of Missouri, will sail shortly from 


WILLIAMS, president of the 


San Francisco for a two months’ visit to South 


America. 


Dr. SrepHEN DvuaGan, professor at Co- 


lumbia University and director of the Interna- 
tional Institute of Education, will soon leave 
for an extended tour through Latin-American 
eountries to discuss the exchange of students 
with South American republics. Dr. Duggan 
Panama, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, 
His itin- 
erary is being arranged by the Pan American 


will visit 
Chile, Bolivia, Argentina and Brazil. 


Union here. 


Dean F. B. Mumrorp, of the College of 
Agriculture of the University of Missouri, has 
been granted leave of absence until January 
lL. He plans to spend several months in 
Europe. 


Ir is reported in the daily papers that Dr. 
Richard H. Paynter, professor of social and 
abnormal psychology at Long Island Univer- 
sity, and Dr. John Monroe, professor of edu- 
eation, have been requested by a trustees’ com- 
mittee, headed by Arthur S. Somers, vice-chair- 
man, “to arrange for a termination of service.” 
The request of Drs. Paynter and Monroe for a 
hearing has been granted. 


Tue authorities of the Ohio State University 
have received many communications protesting 
against the dismissal of Professor Herbert 
Adolphus Miller, professor of sociology. These 
inelude letters signed by 153 members of the 
faculty; from Harvard signed by 52 instruc- 
tors; from Oberlin College by sixty; from Yale 
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University by thirty. Letters have also been 


the the 


Columbia University and New York University, 


sent from members of faculties of 
the University of Pittsburgh and Western Re- 
serve University; from members of the Alpha 
Delta Kappa Sociological Society of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and from seventy pastors 
of Columbus churches. 


Dr. CLARENCE A. BarBour, 


Brown University, gave the commencement ad- 


president of 


dress at the University of Buffalo, taking as 
his subject “What is on the Other Side of the 


Hill?” 


PRESIDENT Lotus D. Corrman, of the Uni 
versity of Minnesota, was the commencement 
speaker at the State College and the Eastern 
State Teachers College, South Dakota. 


THE Goucher College commencement address 
was delivered by Dr. Marion Talbot, president 
elect of Constantinople Woman’s College and 
formerly dean of women and professor of 
household administration at the University of 
Chicago. Her subject was “Changing Educa- 


tion in a Changing World.” 


Dr. FRANKLIN 
emeritus of sociology at Columbia University, 


Henry GIppiInGs, professor 


has died at the age of seventy-six years. 


Dr. Ezra LEHMAN, since 1913 principal of 
Shippensburg State Teachers College, Pennsy]- 
vania, died unexpectedly on June 11. He was 
Dr. 


president of the Pennsylvania State Educa- 


sixty years old. Lehman was a former 


tion Association. 


Dr. CHaries E. Goope.i, president of 
Franklin College, Indiana, from 1917 to 1926, 


and Fisk 


Agency, Chicago, died as the result of an auto- 


later president of the Teachers 


mobile accident on June 1. 


An Associated Press dispatch reports the 
death on June 12 of Dr. Montori, of 


Dr. Montori was the founder of normal 


Arturo 
Cuba. 
schools for teachers in Cuba and wrote many 
books on education. He also reorganized the 
school system and established normal schools 
in Panama. Dr. Montori 
tached to the Cuban Legation in Washington. 


was at one time at 


A portrait of the late Dr. Albert Vandeveer, 
formerly chancellor of the University of the 
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State of New York, painted by David C. Lith- 
gow, was accepted at a meeting of the Board 
of Regents on June 11. 


ScuurMaAN Hatt at the University of 
Heidelberg, funds for which were raised in the 
United States by Dr. Jacob G. Schurman, for- 
merly president of Cornell University, who re- 
cently retired as American ambassador to Ger- 
many, was dedicated on June 9. The great 
Golden State Medal of Baden, with which only 
two-men had previously been decorated, was 
awarded to Dr. Schurman and the announce- 
ment was made that a street near the Neckar 
River, Heidelberg, would be named after him. 
Reminding his audience that the first Amer- 
ican students came to Heidelberg one hundred 
years ago, Dr. Schurman called the new build- 
ing “a monument testifying to American grati- 
tude” for the contributions of the university 
to American science and culture. “It is a 
thank offering from America,” he concluded in 
English after having delivered his address in 
German. The Heidelberg students greeted Dr. 
Schurman with an elaborate torchlight parade. 
The new building was erected at a cost of 
$400,000 from designs by Professor Karl 
Gruber, of Danzig, and contains fourteen lec- 
ture halls and an auditorium capable of seating 
five hundred people. 


On June 10 Dr. Frank P. Graves, New York 
State Commissioner of Education, made the 
first official statement relative to the proposed 
educational investigation in New York City, 
saying that it would embrace instructional 
service in relation to elementary, secondary and 
special schools and would include organization, 
administration and supervision. The minimum 
cost would be $50,000, but he would be unable 
to proceed with even the preliminary work 
until assured that expenses would be forth- 
coming, but with this assurance, he expected 
to be able to announce the personnel of the 
investigating body about September 1. 


BurraLo teachers were assured of their sal- 
ary increment of $100 each for next year by 
a three to two vote of the Board of Education 
on June ll. The salary of Ernest C. Hartwell, 
superintendent of schools, is said to have been 
decreased from $15,000 to $12,000. A reorgani- 
zation of the janitorial department was adopted 
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which will save $85,000 a year, but the board 
still faces the problem of pruning $160,000 
more from school expenditures. Salaries and 
wages of nearly one hundred and fifty engi- 
neers, firemen and porters were cut. 

Sreps were recently taken by the New York 
City Board of Education to organize the staff 
of the Bureau of Child Guidance which is ex- 
pected to open in the autumn. Upon recom- 
mendation from the Board of Superintendents, 
it created seven key positions, among them the 
assistant director, who must be between thirty 
five and forty-five years of age, a graduate of 
a recognized medical college, with five years ex- 
perience in general practice of psychiatry. Not 
less than two of the years must have included 
clinical experience in treatment of mental dis- 
eases and three years must have been devoted 
to the study and treatment of personality and 
behavior disorders. The other six positions 
are: psychiatrist, chief psychiatric social case 
worker, assistant psychiatric social case worker, 
chief psychologist, assistant chief psychologist, 
chief investigating social case worker and as- 
sistant chief investigating social case worker. 
The by-laws of the Board of Education were 
amended to provide for the position of “di- 
rector of child guidance,” at an annual salary 
of $12,000. Dr. Leon Goldrich had previously 
been appointed director and assumed office on 
June 1. 


UNbER the terms of the will of the late James 
William Byrne, an alumnus, the University of 
California receives a fund of $175,000 for the 
establishment of a scholarship for poor girls 
and a professorship of United States history. 


STOCKHOLM UNIVERSITY announced recently 
that a donation of $100,000 had been received 
from the Rockefeller Foundation. The money 
will be used for construction of a new building 
to house the Institutes of Sociology, Statistics 
and Economics. 


Tue board of trustees of Smith College has 
decided to increase the tuition fee by $80, effec- 
tive with the class of 1935, entering next Sep- 
tember. Room, board and tuition will cost each 
student, except those living in cooperative 
houses at a lower rate, $1,000 a year instead 
of $920, which has been the charge since the 
fall of 1926, when the tuition was raised from 
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$300 to $400, The infirmary and laboratory 
fees of $10 each will be discontinued. Board 
and room will remain $500 a year. 


Tue faculty of Clark University has changed 
e calendar so as to eliminate holiday periods 
to shorten the academic year. Under 
he new calendar the academic year will start 
on the Tuesday preceding the fourth Thurs- 
day in September and the second semester 
will open on the nineteenth Monday of the 
academie year. The vacations on Columbus Day 
and Patriots Day are abolished and the Thanks- 
giving recess is reduced to one day. The spring 
recess is advanced to the first week in April. 
nder the new calendar Clark closed on 
June 8 this year, and will open on September 
22 in the autumn. 

Tue College of St. Catherine Library School 
on April 7 received notification of full acecredi- 
tation from the Board of Edueation for Li- 
brarianship of the American Library Associa- 
tion. Library science was first offered at the 
college in 1918, seven years before the standards 
of the Board of Education for Librarianship 
were adopted by the council of the American 
Library Association, in July, 1925. The college 
then met the Minnesota requirements for the 
certification of school librarians. In Septem- 
ber, 1929, the Library School was founded and 
a one-year program was offered leading to the 
degree of bachelor of science in library science. 
It was then endeavored to meet the standards 
of the Board of Education for Librarianship as 
a senior undergraduate library school. In May, 
1930, notification of provisional accreditation of 
the library school was received and in April, 
1931, it was fully accredited. 

A Group of twenty students of the School of 
Journalism of the University of Missouri, under 
the leadership of Professor Roseoe B. Ellard, 
planned to leave for Russia early in June to 
make a study of Soviet conditions, and the ap- 
plication of the five-year plan throughout the 
Union of Soviet Republics. Most of the sum- 
mer will be spent in Seandinavia, Turkey, the 
Near East and the Mediterranean. 

A NEw development at the University of Ken- 
tueky this year has been the establishment of a 
Personnel Bureau, to serve students and guide 
them in their vocational adjustments. Dr. 
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Henry Beaumont is executive secretary of the 
bureau and Dr. J. B. Miner, head of the depart- 
ment of psychology, is director. The bureau 
has a university advisory committee, and assists 
students who are having difficulty with their 
college work by pointing out the weak spots 
in their study methods and suggesting improve- 
ments along the lines of efficient study. The 
bureau is collecting information concerning va- 
rious occupations open to college-trained people, 
and is making contacts within and without the 
state; it also refers students to the departments 
best prepared to advise them as to the prepa- 
ration they should make for the type of work 
they are contemplating. The Personnel Bureau 
will not undertake any responsibilities of the 
various deans and faculty members, but works 
with the idea of supplementing their service and 
cooperating with them in their personal contacts 
with the students. 


Tue British committee of management of 
the Charles and Julia Henry Fund have 
awarded Henry Fellowships of the value of 
£500 each, and tenable for one year at Yale or 
Harvard Universities, to: Kenneth F. Arm- 
strong, Magdalen College, Oxford (Harvard) ; 
John Lomax, University of Manchester (Har- 
vard); Donald E. W. Wormell, St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge (Yale), and Ella T. Pratt 
Yule, St. Andrews University (Yale). These 
fellowships, of which the above are the first 
awards, were founded by the will of the late 
Julia Lady Henry “in the earnest hope and 
desire of cementing the bonds of friendship be- 
tween the British Empire and the United 
States,” the income to be applied to the provi- 
sion of fellowships for British subjects, ten- 
able in America, and of fellowships for Amer- 
ican citizens, tenable at English universities. 


Tue Soviet Government, through its repre- 
sentative, Mr. Boris E. Skvirsky at Washing- 
ton, is endeavoring to effect arrangements with 
various technical schools in the United States, 
whereby approximately one hundred graduate 
engineers may be enrolled in the autumn of 
1931 for one year of supplementary study. 
The College Entrance Examination Board will 
hold English examinations for these students 
in Moscow during the current month. 
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ApprovaL has been given by the University of 
Cambridge to the recommendation contained in 
the report of the Teachers’ Training Syndicate, 
on the Training College of Schoolmasters, to the 
effect that the syndicate be authorized to com- 
munieate to the Board of Education the Uni- 
versity’s general approval of the proposals con- 
tained in the report of the special committee 
appointed by the syndicate in October, 1928, 
to make a complete inquiry into the system and 
methods of the Cambridge University Training 
College, and also the training of teachers in 
The report is long and covers various 
points. Among other things it recommends that 
students being trained as teachers should be sent 
away from Cambridge for two terms, and to a 
boarding school, by which means they would ac- 
quire a deeper knowledge of the realities of a 
Also that this practical training 


general. 


teacher’s life. 


should normally take place in the two winter 
terms of a man’s fourth year, and that his in- 
struction in the theory of education and in dis- 
cipline and in the teaching of special subjects 
should be in the preceding long vacation and 


the succeeding Easter term, while reading and 
elocution should, as now, figure during the first 
three years of residence. The committee also 
felt strongly that instruction in the principles 
of education would be most valuable if it were 
given after the student had had practical ex- 
perience of teaching, that is, in his fourth Easter 
term; and that to avoid making men doctrinaires 
it should be based mainly upon the normal prob- 
lems which occur in school life rather than upon 
a detailed course in theoretical psychology. The 
committee also desired to record their opinion 
that it would be most regrettable if a course at 
a training college was made indispensable for 
registration as a teacher. 


A spEciAL dispatch to The Christian Science 
Monitor says that the Ministry of Public In- 
struction of Rumania has announced that six 
schools are to be discontinued, about a third of 
which are normal schools, the rest being high 
schools. Rumania is said to have too many nor- 
mal schools. Immediately after the war, when 
the country found itself more than doubled and 
in possession of several new provinces that had 
never had many schools, and especially at a 
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moment when the peasants, having been enfran- 
chised and given lands, were especially in need 
of education, it was natural for Rumania to suf- 
fer from a shortage of teachers. There were not 
enough instructors to supply all the new schools, 
so many normal schools were opened. They, 
however, have accomplished their task and al- 
ready the country has too many teachers. : Now 
there are not enough jobs to go round. So the 
closing of schools for teachers is said to be a 
wise measure. The secondary schools are being 
closed for two reasons. Many of them existed 
only on paper, so their discontinuance is only a 
formal procedure. Besides this, there are too 
many schools for intellectuals. No land has 
such a vast oversupply of state officials and pro- 
fessional people as Rumania. The state budget 
is overburdened. Bureaucracy has become a 
weight, retarding the creative impulse of the 
nation. Village youths do not attend agricul- 
tural schools, but prefer to prepare for state 
jobs. So the government is boldly closing 
schools for the education of professionals. It is 
hoping to replace them by schools that will pre- 
pare for creative work at home. There are but 
few lands more in need of enlightened agricul- 
tural workers. 


THE Quinquennial Congress of Universities of 
the British Empire will be held next July. The 
main proceedings will take place in Edinburgh; 
but, before this, several days will be spent in 
London by the delegates, where they will be re- 
ceived by the Prince of Wales at Guildhall on 
July 3. The London program will include re- 
ceptions by the League of Nations Union, the 
Victoria League, the English-Speaking Union, 
and the University of London. Visits will also 
be made outside London, including the Univer- 
sities of Oxford and Reading. The congress 
will begin in Edinburgh on July 7. Addresses 
will be given by the Lord Provost of Edin- 
burgh; Sir Donald Macalister, chancellor of 
the University of Glasgow; Lord Meston, chan- 
cellor of the University of Aberdeen, and Lord 
Beauchamp, chancellor of the University of 
London. Several subjects of general academic 
interest will be discussed, including “The Uni- 
versity Graduate in Commerce and Industry,” 
the standard and the conditions of candidature 
for Ph.D. in relation to other post-graduate 
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qualifications, conditions of admission to uni- 
versities and their effects, the provision of 
schemes of study leading to general honors de- 
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grees, post-graduate study in medicine and sur- 
gery in Great Britain, and facilities for over- 
seas students in British universities. 


DISCUSSION 


REFLECTIONS WITH REFER- 
ENCE TO VOCATIONAL 
COUNSELING 


In the Science News Letter of November 29, 
1930, there is an article, “Uncle Sam Becomes 
Vocational Counselor,” which states that the 
government is now providing a new approach 
to the unemployment problem. With specially 
devised tests, the U. S. Civil Service Commis- 
sion will guide high-school students into the 
work for which they have the most talent. The 
commission will also direct pupils to work in 
which they will have an excellent chance to be 
happy and successful. The remarkable and 
scientific innovation, made possible by modern 
psychology, follows. 

A list of some fifty occupations is presented 
with the average test scores earned by experi- 
enced members of each occupational group upon 
certain tests. The following remarks explain 
the value of this test. 


SOME 


The figures show the average ability of people 
already engaged in the occupations listed. Your 
own score would indicate the type of work you 
are best fitted for. This table was compiled from 
the results of the U. S. Army psychological tests 
made during the World War and is similar to the 
guidance card the government is now planning to 
furnish high school pupils. (Italics ours).1 


The complacency of the originators of the 
practice recommended above should be noted. 
It is of course ridiculous to assume that, within 
occupational groups, individual differences of 
any kind can be dismissed in such a singular 


manner. Some workers will always be above 
the average, others will be below the average, 
regardless of the trait considered or of the 
validity of the test. Certainly, few careful stu- 
dents, who are familiar with the Army tests, 
would place credence in them as accurate occu- 
pational guides. 

As vocational counselor, the U. 8. Civil Ser- 
vice Commission seems to take no account of 

1 Marjorie Van De Water, ‘‘ Uncle Sam Becomes 


Vocational Counselor,’’ Science News “etter, 18, 
342-343, 1930. 


the fact that the range of test scores within any 
occupational group is large—so large that the 
averages hide about as much as they reveal. 
Moreover, no data are available? which demon- 
strate that those individuals who earn average 
scores really have the best chance of finding 
happiness and success in a given occupational 
endeavor. The general implication of the tester 
whose ideas are presented in the Science News 
Letter seems to be that, if a given individual’s 
seore is much above or below the average of a 
particular occupational group, the individval 
will be too bright or too dull for the oceupa’ n 
There is of course no evidence taut 
Vocational 


in question. 
the foregoing assumption is valid. 
success is obviously due to many factors which 
are not measured by present-day tests. Un- 
doubtedly, general intelligence of a high order 
is a desirable asset in any occupation. Never- 
theless, the coefficients of correlation between 
reliable intelligence test ratings and success in 
several occupations (e.g., teaching, the trades, 
ete.) are so low that the central tendencies of 
the Army Alpha and similar ratings are of 
doubtful value in guidance. 

There are many reasons for doubting the 
validity of the Army occupational standards. 
In the first place, the widely published Army 
test standards are based upon data which in- 
cluded an indeterminate number of Negroes.* 
This fact is one that deserves attention because 
the Negroes probably reported membership in a 
limited number of occupations. This must have 
exaggerated greatly the differences between the 
standards of several occupations. 

In the second place, the army averages* are 
faulty because they are based upon the scores 
of men classified according to their alleged occu- 
pational membership. That many soldiers re- 
ported membership in occupations for which 
they actually possessed little or no ability is 

2In so far as the writers are aware. 

88. M. Stoke and H. C. Lehman, ‘‘ Occupational 
Intelligence in the Army: A Postscript,’’ Amer. 


Jour. of Soc. 36, 221-232, 1930. 
4 Obtained from the intelligence tests. 
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suggested by the results of the trade tests that 
were administered in the army. For example, 
it is reported in the Army Memoirs that trade 
tests showed that approximately 30 per cent. of 
the men asserted that they belonged to trades 
in which they either were novices or were ineffi- 
cient workers.°® 

There are of course many other conspicuous 
limitations in the use of the Army tests. Occu- 
pational interest and personality traits are of 
course important determiners of success. And 
countless factors, other than those mentioned, 
also operate as powerful conditioners of suc- 
cess. Among these are: health, affluence, con- 
tinuous motivation, influential friends or asso- 
ciates, etc. These of course are not measured 
by Army tests. 

In some instances vocational success may be 
due in part to weak competition. It seems to 
the writers that the following analogy is 
apropos. A football team may win all its con- 
tests during the year. Obviously the success of 
this team may be due more to unusually weak 
competition than to the superior ability of the 
successful team. Similarly, the occupational 
success of a given individual may conceivably 
be due to a similar factor, lesser ability on the 
part of rivals within a specially selected, or 
geographically located, occupational group. If 
the foregoing analogy be valid, it would often 
prove unwise to inform a high-school boy that 
he has too much intelligence or too much ability 
for a specifie type of occupational endeavor. 

It may prove highly desirable at some time 
in the future to give all students the available 
information regarding the range and the aver- 
age scores earned by various groups of workers 
upon intelligence, aptitude, and attainment 
tests. Such information should perhaps be 
supplemented by clear-cut statements of the 
unreliability of the data and the limitations in 
using them for guidance. The last of the fore- 
going suggestions implies that we must proceed 
slowly in guidance since data regarding the 
reliability and validity of most tests so em- 
ployed are simply not available. The procedure 
which the writers have here suggested is one 

5R. M. Yerkes, (editor), Memoirs of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences, Vol. XV, ‘‘ Psycholog- 
ical Examining in the United States Army.’’ Gov- 


ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., p. 
832, 1921. 
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that must be preceded by many years of experi- 
mentation. Actual inauguration of this proce- 
dure should take place only when its utility has 
been demonstrated clearly by carefully econ- 
trolled experimentation with different groups of 
prospective and actual workers. 

Assume accuracy in ability testing and count- 
less questions arise. Is it always advisable to 
guide a child toward an occupation which the 
counselor knows will not be beyond the child's 
ability? William James asserted that every one 
possesses reserves of untapped energy, and that 
one means of utilizing these is to undertake 
tasks too difficult to be mastered by the expen- 
diture of one’s customary effort. If the voca- 
tional counselor accepts the implications of this 
assertion he might decide, in numerous instances, 
that it is desirable to urge children to enter 
occupations where competition will be marked. 
The counselor might base his advice upon the 
hypothesis that happiness and success come 
often as a result of, or as a correlate to, maxi- 
mum growth and personal development. And 
he might assert also that maximum growth and 
development evolve not from easy competition, 
but from keen competition and from intense 
effort. Who knows whether this hypothesis is 
true or false? And if the validity of the fore- 
going hypothesis were established, who pos- 
sesses sufficient knowledge and skill to apply a 
general rule in giving counsel to an individual 
child with the test record as his only or as his 
chief guide? 

The article in the Science News Letter is a 
very fair sample of the questionable postulates 
and suggestions that one encounters when one 
examines the literature that deals with problems 
of vocational guidance. This so-called science 
is overburdened with hypotheses which the 
workers make little or no effort to validate. 
The foregoing quotation shows that certain voca- 
tional counselors have displayed extraordinary 
self-confidence in making assertions regarding 
the placement of youth. 

In this paper, the writers have attempted to 
point out forcibly the limitations of psycho- 
logical tests when they are used to catalogue 
school children neatly and precisely in so far 
as their occupational futures are concerned. 
Intelligence and trade tests may ultimately 
prove highly useful in counseling high-school 
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youths. As the tests now stand, it is indeed 
hazardous to follow the suggestion advocated in 
the Science News Letter. Any one who has 
studied genetically large numbers of children is 
fully aware of the complexity of human nature, 
and of the difficulty of making sound prognoses. 
To the writers it is conceivable that batteries 
of tests may some day be devised which will 
differentiate between those who can and those 
who ean not be successful and happy at various 
occupational endeavors. But the writers do not 
see how such tests can be standardized without 
prolonged experimentation. Moreover, even 
though fairly reliable standards be procured, it 
is obvious that guidance should not be based 
solely upon the child’s score and its relation 
to the average. Vocational guidance should fol- 
low eareful individual case study which takes 
full aeeount of the variability of the human 
being. Counseling ean proceed only after in- 
tensive individual study and, even then, it will 
be less arbitrary and less confident than the 
hasty, simple, yet attractive scheme proposed 
by the U. S. Civil Service Commission. 
Harvey C. LEHMAN 
Pau A. Wirry 
OHIO UNIVERSITY 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


WE NEED LESS LOGICAL AND MORE 
EMPIRICAL EVIDENCE 

AT times the users of statistical methods have 
been seriously criticized by statisticians. At- 
tention has been drawn to the dangers involved 
in basing conclusions on too few data. We are 
warned that under such circumstances it is ad- 
visable to compute probable errors and other 
such measures. These only, it is claimed, en- 
able us to determine accurately “how great are 
the chances” that our results are reliable. Quite 
generally the experts say that our experiments 
are vitiated because we make statistical as- 
sumptions too sweeping in nature. These ac- 
cusations are probably true, but it may be more 
than a conjecture to state that the mathemati- 
cians themselves apparently forget the beliefs 
upon which all of their consequent develop- 
ments are based. 

For example, little is said about the postu- 
lates which underlie the computations of co- 
efficients of correlation. When the point is 
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pressed, our statistical authorities will refer to 
an “infinite” number of cases, or to “normal 
distributions,” and the postulation of these ex- 
tremely unlikely circumstances seems to allay 
the fears of all but the most incorrigible. 
Again, it is admitted that asy:mmetrical distri- 
butions tend to render measures based upon the 
“normal” assumption unreliable, but the mag- 
nitude of the effect is not dwelt upon. We are 
told that significant coefficients of correlation 
may result from the operation of “chance” 
factors, but coefficients are interpreted in such 
a way as to demonstrate our belief in the im 
possibility of such a thing actually happening. 
As long as a coefficient of correlation is sufli- 
ciently larger than its probable error to be 
“statistically reliable’ we have great faith in it 
as a measure of relationship. That this is often 
a naive faith can not be doubted. The writer, 
dealing fifty-two shuffled cards, marked in 
pairs, into two piles, and computing twenty 
coefficients of correlation between the rankings 
of identically marked cards in each pile, ob- 
tained six values ranging from +.30 to +.57. 
Granting that this involved a small number of 
eases, and that the probable errors were large, 
the fact remains that few actual measurements 
are repeated as many as twenty times. Had 
the first computation yielded a correlation of 
+ .57 there would have been excellent precedent 
for publishing the results at once, for the co- 
efficient is more than five times as large as its 
P. E. At that, it is obviously evidence of noth- 
ing more than “chance” relationship. 

In another instance we are told that a cer- 


tain measure, called the probable error of the 


mean, will enable us to determine the reliability 
of an obtained average. That is, if the same 
phenomena were measured an “infinite” num- 
ber of times, the distribution of means would 
be normal, and one half of them would fall 
within one P. E. of the empirical mean. This 
is probably true, but an amateur gets the im- 
pression that too-far-reaching a conclusion has 
been based upon a few observations of ecard 
sorting and die casting. The empirical evi- 
dence may exist, that isn’t denied, but it cer- 
tainly is withheld. 

I presume that the statistical methods advo- 
cated by statisticians are the best methods of 
measurement available. But, after having il- 
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lustrated the nature of the normal probability 
eurve and the “infinite number of cases” myth, 
imposing superstructures are reared with the 
most meager empirical evidence as justification. 
May be it is because the uninitiated can not un- 
derstand what wonderful consequences actually 
and logically follow upon a demonstration of 
the nature of probability “by casting two dice 
4096 times.” It is hard to escape the convie- 
tion, however, that all of these P. E.’s, and 
sigma’s, and rho’s, and eta’s would be used and 
interpreted much more intelligently if more ex- 
perimental rather than logical evidence were 
used to illustrate their nature. 

Young men who make initial raids into the 
field of the assurance and 


faith imaginable. 


statistics have all 
Few questions are asked as 
to the derivation of formulae. There seems to 


be a certain inexorableness about the statement, 
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“it was proved statistically,” that puts it be. 
yond the pale of criticism. Mathematical con- 
clusions that run counter to experience have 
long been explained in terms of the liar figur- 
ing rather than the figures lying. It is beyond 
question that deception results from the human 
element, but often it is innocent enough. It is 
just that the tools of the specialist are awk- 
ward in the hands of the novice. He is un- 
familiar with their limitations. If statisticians 
only used statistics, there might be less need for 
numerous empirical demonstrations. Surely 
when every principal and superintendent of 
schools feigns familiarity with scientific mea- 
surement he should bé at least given the oppor- 
tunity of basing his faith upon a firm founda- 
tion of empirical and experimental evidence. 

STEPHEN M. Corey 

De Pauw UNIVERSITY 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE NEW CURRICULUM AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 


In 1923 the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, 
after having graduated only three classes from 
the University of Buffalo, voted to make avail- 
able for upperclassmen of superior ability 
those facilities for independent study and in- 
vestigation which have come to be known as 
honors courses. From ihe very beginning, how- 
ever, this work was conducted on a somewhat 
different plane from that in vogue at most other 
The name was not entirely apt, for 
organized in 


colleges. 
the work was neither wholly 
courses nor yet on the same basis as the honors 
work in English universities from which it 
originally took its name. Nevertheless, under 
this designation the project at Buffalo steadily 
grew in importance and efficiency, attracting 
each year more students of the type to which 
such freedom appealed. In effect a curriculum 
was made for each student; there have never 
during these eight years been courses required 
of all upperclassmen alike, with a group sys- 
tem and elaborate regulations regarding majors 
and minors. 

The establishment of honors courses was, 
however, only a part of the far-reaching legis- 


lation of 1923. In addition, it was then voted 
to place as soon as possible the work of the last 
two years (senior college) entirely on the 
honors, or individual, basis, and to accept into 
this division of the institution only those stu- 
dents who were willing and able to follow such 
a program. Each year substantial progress 
has been made toward this end, until in the 
winter of 1931 the college decided that the time 
had come to give effect to the faculty action in 
its entirety and to place the whole senior col- 
lege on this basis. In the process the name 
“honors” (although perhaps not its connota 
tion) naturally gives way to the designation 
“tutorial,” because every student deemed 
worthy to enter the senior college is given this 
individual treatment, instead of merely a pre- 
ferred minority. There has been, however, no 
change so far in the regulations governing the 
passage of a student from the sophomore to 
the junior year. 

To be admitted to the senior college, students 
must have completed 64 semester hours, or 32 
year hours, of regular course work. No stu- 
dent who has received grades below C in more 
than fifty per cent. of his courses in the junior 
college will be admitted to the senior college. 
Deficiencies may be made up in the .summer 
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session preceding the junior year. The tutorial 
committee is given power to deal with excep- 
tional eases, to be confirmed by faculty action. 

Each student desiring to enter the senior 
eollege is required to choose before March of 
his sophomore year some one department, or 
two allied departments, as his field of concen- 
tration. He must then secure the written con- 
sent of the department or departments in ques- 
tion to accept him as a tutorial student. An 
instructor will be delegated by the department 
in which his major work is to be done, to serve 
as tutor and adviser. The tutor, in consulta- 
tion with the student, will prepare an outline 
plan of work covering two years and leading 
to graduation. 

The tutorial plan does not contemplate the 
elimination from the senior college of regular 
courses of the traditional kind (though their 
number will probably be decreased), but a 
combination of course work and tutorial work. 
In effeet, a separate curriculum is organized 
for each student. The relative amounts of 
course work and tutorial work to be done by 
any student are not prescribed in advance, ex- 
cept that, to prevent overspecialization, juniors 
are required to take at least twelve semester 
hours of course work outside their field of con- 
centration, and seniors to take at least six se- 
mester hours work outside their field. 

Graduation will be contingent upon grades 
secured in (1) regular courses and (2) a final 
comprehensive examination in the field or fields 
of concentration. In the case of work done in 
regular courses an average grade of C must be 
secured. Both for graduation and for a basis 
in determining the award of final honors, it is 
expected, however, that the principal measure 
will be one of attainment, judged largely by 
the comprehensive examination and by the 
quality of any special work, such as a senior 
thesis, which the department mainly concerned 
may require. At the tutorial conferences the 
tutor is not supposed to lecture or impart in- 
formation that ean be acquired independently. 
The student is expected to develop habits of in- 
dependent work, reading and writing under tu- 
torial direction, choosing his own time and 
manner of working, doing as much as his am- 
bition and ability make possible, and reporting 
to his tutor at least once a week for criticism 
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and suggestion. The University of Buffalo has 


taken the position that the degree of bachelor 
of arts should be conferred only on those who 
have demonstrated the capacity for indepen- 
dent, creative work. 

It was obvious to the faculty that the pro- 
grams pursued by freshmen and sophomores 
must be brought into line with the liberalized 
and individualized curriculum of the two upper 
years; that the interest of the student must be 
caught and encouraged at the very beginning, 
not half way through his course; that while 
there must be always something of a gap in 
teaching methods between the junior and the 
senior college, many of the values and certainly 
much of the spirit of the new undertaking 
would be needlessly lost if he were not at least 
introduced to real university methods long be- 
fore his junior year. The project must be en- 
visaged from the point of view of the ultimate 
goal to be attained, and not half way toward 
that goal. In other words, the approach must 
be from the top down rather than from the 
bottom up. If this goal can be defined sue 
cinetly, it is that of the comprehensive exami- 
nation. For this some students will prepare in 
one way, some in another. But preparation 
must begin in the junior college. 

Each department prepares annually a state- 
ment somewhat to this effect: “Students intend 
ing to do tutorial work in this department are 
advised to include the following courses in 
their junior college program: ps 

There must be a number of students who do 
not know at the time of their initial registration 
as freshmen what their departmental interest 
will be during the latter half of their course. 
On the other hand, most students, even 
freshmen, are aware of the predominance 
their minds of some group of interests, such 
science in general, or languages and literatures 
together. Such students will be advised to 
choose those courses which will have value both 
for themselves and as preparation for tutorial 
work in more than one department. The vari- 
ous departments are arranged in cognate 
groups, each of which agrees upon a selection 
of junior college courses which it believes to 
have value as general preparation for senior 
college work in any department within the 


group. 
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There is, however, still another type of stu- 
dent. He registers as a freshman without any 
particular vocational or intellectual interest 
motivating him directly toward any department 
or even any group. It will be natural for such 
a person to elect a rather widely varying num- 
ber of courses, to the end that his first year in 
college may be used as an exploratory period, 
with the result that toward the end of the year 
the beginning of an interest is disclosed which 
he .will wish to develop during the rest of his 
course. 

On a certain day in the spring of each year 
(in 1931, May 23) all secondary school seniors 
who are to enter the university the following 
September are asked to come to the college 
buildings and be the guests of the faculty. 
Conferences will be held to explain the work- 
ings of curricula as they will affect incoming 
freshmen, and problems of common interest 


will be discussed in small group meetings. 


Those who attend this meeting, and all those 
who are accepted for entrance subsequent to 
this meeting, will receive a somewhat detailed 


“personnel blank,” giving information about 
themselves of a nature such as is not revealed 
by the mere reports of school grades, impor- 
tant as they are. The blanks are then carefully 
examined by the director of personnel research, 
who on the basis of this information makes an 
appointment for the applicant either with a 
representative of the personnel office together 
with (if the blank seems to disclose some de- 
partmental interest or curiosity) an appro- 
priate member of the faculty. The incoming 
freshman is of course furnished in advance 
with a list of the courses open to him, together 
with the advice of the various departments 
concerning preparation for tutorial work, but 
no amount of printed matter, however appar- 
ently explicit, can take the place of individual 
counsel based on knowledge of individual 
capacities, needs and interests. Although the 
initiative comes from the student, no schedules 
of courses are finally acceptable and can be 
used as a basis for registration until examined 
and approved by the personnel office. 

While it is true that the college, strictly 
speaking, has discontinued all single course re- 
quirements, the procedure to be followed re- 
garding courses in English composition de- 
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serves some explanation. All freshmen will be 
tested on their ability to write well by being 
enrolled during “freshman week” in general 
English divisions, the work of which will be 
to ascertain what members of the incoming 
class do not use the English language correctly. 
Such students will be grouped together in spe- 
cial divisions, the object of which will be to 
attempt to teach the elements of grammar, 
spelling, punctuation, ete. These sub-fresh- 
man divisions bear no academic credit. 

The sub-freshman divisions as organized at 
the beginning of the term continue until mid 
years, at which time those who have shown 
satisfactory improvement in their writing wil! 
be released from required attendance in thes: 
divisions. At the same time such students in 
reguiar freshman English and in all other 
courses as have shown an inability to write 
correctly shall, at the recommendation of their 
instructors, be put into the divisions in sub- 
freshman English, which shall be reconstituted 
at the beginning of the second semester in ac- 
cordance with these principles. 

The same procedure shall take place at the 
end of the freshman year and at the end of 
every semester thereafter, it being understood 
that upperclassmen may at any time in their 
college course be put into the sub-freshman 
divisions at the beginning of either the first or 
the second semester. A student who has once 
been released from the sub-freshman divisions 
may be returned to them if he does not continue 
to put into practice throughout his college 
course the principles of correct writing in 
which he has already been drilled. By this 
means good writing will be required not only 
in English courses but in all courses of the 
curriculum, although credit towards a degree 
will not be given for taking work which should 
have been accomplished before entrance into 
college. 

No student assigned to the sub-freshman (l- 
visions will be allowed to take the regular 
courses in either freshman or sophomore En- 
glish. When released from the sub-freshman 
divisions, a student may enter freshman Fn- 
glish at the beginning of either semester or 
sophomore English at the beginning of the first 
semester, no prerequisite being required for 
these courses other than the ability to write 
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correctly. As both freshman and sophomore 
English are to be elective courses, such an ar- 
rangement will be possible and will dignify the 
work of the English department. Writing cor- 
rectly will be considered an essential tool in 
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the work of all departments, and Engiish may 
then be regarded as an academic subject which 
may properly be taken as an elective. 
JULIAN Park 
UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 


QUOTATIONS 


SPANISH DIFFICULTIES 

Tue Minister of Public Instruction in Spain 
under the new régime has a grave task before 
him. Fortunately Don Marcelino Domingo is 
an able man, a skilled administrator, an educa- 
onist and a friend of Catalonia. His task is 
in a sense comparable with the similar task in 
England at the end of the eighteenth century, 

it there are two differences: the universities 
are lively centers of political unrest, and the 
whole country is in the hands of an uneducated 
democracy, which may or may not be contented 
permanently with the present republican dic- 
tatorship. The universities are somewhat akin 
to Oxford and Cambridge in the fourteenth 
century, riotous bodies which were deliberately 
placed at a considerable distance from London, 
Westminster and Canterbury. In other ways 
there is a sameness in the educational history 
of the two countries apart from the English 
developments in the last century. Spanish 
educational history is a long story. The Visi- 
goths in the sixth century carried on the 
Roman tradition of education, of which that 
famous edueationist, Quintilian of Cordova, 
was the source. Under the Moorish domina- 
tion learning flourished abundantly, and pro- 
dueed men like Averroés, the great Arabian 
scholar of the twelfth century, who gave Aris- 
totle to the Western world and in a sense gave 
life to the thought of the first great Italian 
universities. From 1469, when Castile and 
Aragon were united by the marriage of Isa- 
bella and Ferdinand, there was a third or 
fourth revival in education, and Salamanca 
became as famous as the Italian, French and 
English universities to which the Moors had 
given part of the spirit of life. Tie Univer- 
sity of Salamanca is said te have had seven 
thousand students, and there were many other 
centers of high learning at which }oys of abil- 
ity could attend in a period when Spanish lit- 


erature and enterprise were at their height and 
when the Spanish founder of the Society of 
Jesus, Ignatius Loyola, created a new educa- 
tional hope for primary education. But al 
most suddenly the educational progress of 
Spain died out, and for perhaps three cen 
turies the Spanish nation, so far as education 
was concerned, dreamed only of past glories. 
From 1812 there was an awakening, it is 
true, as there was in England, and the Consti- 
tution of that year provided in Article 14 for 
the establishment of elementary and secondary 
schools. The effort came to nothing, and the 
nation had to wait till 1857 for an organized 
system of obligatory education for all children 
between the ages of six and twelve years. In 
1868 free education for all was established, 
and on paper the scheme seemed an excellent 
one, since a local junta or school board was 
formed for every town and province which 
was supposed to provide schools (public or 
private) and conduct the examination of teach- 
ers for the teaching diploma. In fact, the gov- 
ernments of successive years did nothing, 
though Spain has always had teachers and 
thinkers with progressive and radical ideals in 
education. The census of 1900 showed that 63 
per cent. of the population were illiterate. In 
Madrid, indeed, the percentage of illiteracy 
was only thirty, but in Barcelona it was forty- 
eight. In 1911 a new effort was made, and a 
central office or board of education was formed 
to try to grapple with the supreme task of al- 
most universal ignorance. King Alfonso did 
all that was possible. He persoraily encour- 
aged the building of a great university on the 
outskirts of Madrid, while under his Minister 
Primo de Rivera and the Minister of Eduea- 
tion many schools were built. Their effort to 
reform the system of secondary education was, 
however, one of the most unpopular of recent 
efforts. At the present time the dearth of 
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school buildings, both primary and secondary, 
is unique in Europe. In Madrid itself there 
are 50,000 children for whom no accommoda- 


tion ean be found. A suecessor to Vives, the 
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great Spanish educationist of the sixteenth 
century, will find an immense opportunity to 
serve his country well.—Educational Sup ple- 


ment of the London Times. 


REPORTS 


CHILDREN’S READING 

Tus brief but none the less—or all the more 
—valuable document is a report submitted to 
the White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection by a committee headed by Carl 
H. Milam, secretary of the American Library 
Association. It has importance not only for 
those who are interested in the child readers of 
to-day but also for those who are wondering 
what the adult readers of to-morrow will be 
like. And it shows, in a manner which ought 
to inspire in educators, librarians and parents 
some searching of soul, that though we make 
our children literate and pour a certain amount 
of literature into them we as often as not do 
not teach them how to read. 

The problem lies in the adjective “volun- 
tary.” Children can be compelled to familiarize 
themselves with certain books sufficiently to 
But we can not 
element of 


pass an examination in them. 
compel their interest. The 
compulsion in a matter of this kind defeats its 
own end. Who that ever read and outlined 
“Silas Marner” because he had to ever re-read 
it for fun? Yet, though educators now realize 
that “free” reading ought to be begun in the 
schools, or at least during school life, if we 
are to have a reading adult public, the op- 
portunity here offered has been neglected. The 
one community in 


very 


present study instances 
which only six out of 523 families studied sub- 
scribed to a children’s magazine, and “where 
practically no books were owned by any family 
and no local publie library service was avail- 
Surely here was a situation which the 
schools might have remedied. If they had done 
their part they could have ereated a demand 
for magazines and books on the part of their 


able.” 


pupils. 

Where books and other printed material are 
available children do read. The motion picture 
furnishes one motivation, the radio perhaps an- 
other. “The most powerful influence for stimu- 
lating reading,” the report tells us, “is exposing 
children to attractive books, but most effective, 


perhaps, of all methods consciously used 

stimulate interest in reading is story-telling 
‘ and a development of story-telling is th, 
acting out of stories by the children themselves.” 
This positive method of guiding reading tastes 
is infinitely better than 
“will almost inevitably insure” the reading by 
the children of the prescribed book. It is a 
tribute to child nature and to human nature 
that this is the case. Children read prohibited 
books because they are curious about them 
The educator’s task ought to be to make them 
curious about books that are not prohibited 

to guide the curiosity instead of repressing it 
And if the child reads enough good books be- 
cause he wants to, we probably do not need t 


prohibitions which 


As the report states, in speaking o! 
popular with 


also read. 
certain periodicals which are 
adolescents, “the youth who has had good read 
ing throughout childhood will himself reject t! 
cheap sensationalism of these magazines.” Ii 
this is not the case we may as well give 
education as a bad job. 

But the librarian or educator must not assume 
that he, out of his superior wisdom, knows pre 
cisely what a suitable book for a child is. H: 
ought to study children in general and groups 
and individuals in particular. Girls do not 
eare for quite the same reading matters that 
boys do; there are differences in taste arising 
from mental differences and from circumstances 
of environment; foreign-born children or chi! 
dren born of foreign parents may need a di! 
ferent mental diet from the native-born of na 
tive parents; our Negro children are entitled 
to a juvenile literature which will reflect 


the 


temperament and experiences of their racé 
So far attempts to guide even the averagt 
white child’s reading have failed, at least t 
the extent, as the report concedes, that such @ 
child “usually prefers a literary diet somewhat, 
and often startlingly, different from that 
handed out to him by those who direct his 


reading.” 
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When we cons‘der what there is available for 
children to read we find that in the 
home seem to be neither so numerous nor so 
carefully selected as they should be; that maga- 
zines intended for children reach only about one 
in seventeen of boys and girls under fifteen 


years of age; but that there has been a dis- 


books 


tinct improvement in both the kind and the 
quantity of children’s books. Library service 
for children, in a “systematic and specialized” 
form, dates back only forty years. 
centers it has been highly developed and sup- 


In some 


plemented by well-stocked and well-managed 


school libraries. But in general the library and 
school situation, as it 
reading, is of a piece with the cultural quality 


One can not say that an 


affects children’s free 
of the community. 
ideal stage has been arrived at when only about 
one librarian in every thirteen is a children’s 
librarian and of our 25,000 secondary schools 
“only a few thousand are known to have well- 
organized libraries.” 

The present committee recommends that pub- 
lic library service be extended to the 40,000,000 
Americans, 15,000,000 of them children, who 
do not now have it; that librarians be trained 
to work with children by at least a year’s 
specialized education at a standard library 
school; that school libraries be maintained and 
professionally directed; that the reading habit 
be made the prime objective in the teaching of 
reading and English literature; that parents 
be led to see their responsibility in the matter; 
that publishers continue their attempt “to make 
available at low prices the best in children’s 
literature”; that writers and artists “be en- 
couraged to give their fullest creative ability 
to children’s books and magazines”; that book 
stores be encourage to give special and intelli- 
gent attention to children’s books; and that 
the problems of children’s reading be studied 
by all groups and individuals having to do 
with children, and by scientific investigators 
capable of laying a factual basis for action. 

One can not quarrel with these recommenda- 
tions, though one may be amazed that they have 
to be made in this year of grace, 1931, and in 
the United States of America. There is 
especial cause for satisfaction in the recognition 
by this committee that the child is an individual, 
that he is entitled to exercise his own tastes 
and preferences, that these preferences are 
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likely to be sound if he has sufficient material 
from which to choose, and that in any case we 
ean not pour good taste into him as though he 
Without 


radical the report is thoroughly modern and a 


were an empty jug. being at all 
credit to the broad-mindedness, intelligence and 
experience of those who made it. Carrying 
its principles into effect will cost in time, effort 
and money, but there could be no better educa- 


R. L. 


tional investment. 
Durrus 


New YorRK CirTy 


CONFERENCES ON THE IMPROVE- 
MENT OF TEACHING AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 

DurinG the months of April and May a series 
of conferences was held at the University of 
Kentucky on the improvement of college in- 
struction. Although the meetings were arranged 
by a committee of 
sciences, all the faculties of the university par- 


the college of arts and 
ticipated in the discussions and contributed to 
the success of the program. Each meeting con- 
sisted of a prepared paper upon a phase of the 
general theme which was followed by a general 
The was as fol 


faculty discussion. program 


lows: 


Defects in College Teaching: Proressor GEORGE 
K. Brapy. 
Improvement in 
Proressor T. T. JONES. 
What Constitutes Good 
FranK L. McVEvy. 
Improvement of Teaching, Ohio State 
sity: Dean C. W. REEDER. 
Findings and Recommendations: 
E. Apams, Chairman Findings Committee. 


College Teaching—A Review: 


Teaching: PRESIDENT 


Univer 


Proressor J. 


The final conference of the series consisted of 
a report of a university-wide faculty committee. 
This committee summed up the main points 
brought out by the conferences and made sug- 
gestions concerning the improvement of teach- 
ing. In summarizing the various suggestions 
that had been offered during the meetings for 
the improvement of teaching, the committee 
grouped the findings under the following four 
headings: “Definition of Good Teaching”; 
“Specific Weaknesses in Teaching’; “How to 
Attain Good Teaching”; “Qualities of a Good 
Teacher.” 

The findings committee made the following 
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recommendations also which were approved by 
the faculty members present: 


(1) That each college faculty of the university 
organize (if it has not already done so) a commit- 
tee on the improvement of teaching and that the 
chairmen of each committee constitute a university 
committee on the improvement of teaching, the 
chairman of the university committee to be elected 
by the committee. 

(2) That the conferences inaugurated this year 
for the improvement of college teaching be con- 
tinued as an annual activity but under the auspices 
of the university committee for the improvement 
of teaching. 

(3) That more attention be given to the ques- 
tion of individual difference among students, with 
a view of making teaching more effective. Since 
the problems connected with individual differences 
are so far-reaching and may involve not only the 
plan of honors courses, the sectioning of classes 
on different bases, but also provision for meeting 
individual differences within classes, it is recom- 
mended that the president of the university ap- 
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point a committee to study this whole quest 
and to make recommendations for improvement. 

(4) That since there are a number of rating 
scales on the market whereby the students rate 
teacher and the teaching, and since such scales 
being increasingly used in other higher institutions 
of learning, that the voluntary use of such rating 
scales be used by individual faculty members 
the University of Kentucky, with the intention 
self-improvement in teaching. 

(5) That the president of the university ap; 

a committee to formulate a statement of the | 
poses and objectives of the university. 

(6) That administrative officers (primarily 
heads of departments and deans) make a gr: 
attempt to improve teaching: 

(a) By advising and directing younger 

bers of the staff. 

(b) By frequent meetings of department gr: 

to discuss teaching problems. 

(c) By a careful study of the principles 

aims of courses. 

(d) Through observation of classes by 

various instructors. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


ON THE MEASUREMENT OF GRADING 

THE present study in the measurement of 
grading differs from many others in that it is 
not concerned with the question of the distri- 
bution of grades. The sole consideration has 
been with respect to the accuracy of the rank- 
ing of the students by their instructors. An at- 
tempt is made to evaluate grading by compar- 
ing the individual instructor’s ranking of the 
members of a class with the rankings of those 
students as determined by the averages of all 
of the semester grades. 

The study employs the grades of the fresh- 
man engineering students at the University of 
Kentucky for the first semester of the 1928-29, 
1929-30, and 1930-31 sessions. The university 
uses the familiar A, B, C, D, E system of grad- 
ing in which C average is required for gradua- 
ation and in which E is the failure grade. 
For the purpose of this study the grades were 
assigned numerical values as follows: A=3, 
B=2, C=1, D=0, E=-1. The average num- 
ber of grades per student was between eight 
and nine. A student’s mean grade was de- 
termined by simply taking the arithmetic mean 
of the different semester grades to the nearest 
tenth. Although the programs of the students’ 


courses were not exactly alike, they were « 
sidered sufficiently similar so that the mean 
grades could be used with significance as an 
adequate basis for comparison with the grad 
given by the individual instrvctors. The grad 
of instructors having classes of from twent 
to seventy-five freshman engineering students 
in the departments of English, mathematics, 
and the physical sciences, chemistry and physics 
were correlated with the mean grades. 

Significant figures in regard to the classes 
of the instructors (who are assigned key 
ters, a, b, ec, ete.) are given in Table I. Thes 
figures include data with respect to size of 
classes, and distribution of grades, as wel! as 
the computed coefficients of correlation. It is 
to be noted that the instructors in each depart- 
ment are listed in rank according to their ave: 
age correlations. 

The mean correlations by departments and 
years are given in Table II. The physica! 
sciences outrank mathematics, which in turn 
outranks English. The order is significant on 
the basis of the mean correlations. 

The same order is emphasized, but on 4 
different basis, in Table III which gives the 
ranges of the correlation values of the three 
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TABLE I 


SIGNIFICANT Facts IN REGARD TO THE 


Size of class 


Depar nt 7 
Departme (first semester ) 


and 
nstructors 


hematics 
a 
b 
e 
d 
e 
f 
£ 
h 


TABLE II 
MEAN CORRELATIONS 








1930-31 
Means 





to 
zx 


73 
.68 
.69 


Physics and Chemistry 


a> @ 
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a> 
ry) 


Mathematics 
English 


tn 
@ 
mn & ws 
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departments. The range of variation for the 
physical sciences is seen to be but one half as 
great as for English. 

These significant facts are displayed 
graphical form in the chart of Fig. 1. 


in 


The 


Correlation 


CLASSES OF INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTORS 


Number of each 
’” grade 


"28-29 °29-30 ’30-31 ’28-29 °’29-30 ’30-31 


«f 
«f 
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64 
63 
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TABLE 


RANGE or Co! 


99 


ow 


1928 





Physics and 

.66—.84 
.45-.80 .47-.82 
87 .52-.74 


Chemistry 71-.88 
Mathematics 
.62 


English 





short heavy horizontal lines are drawn through 


the means of the correlation values in each 


vertical column of points. The ranking of the 


three departments upon the basis of the means 
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Fig. 1 


of correlation values, as well as by the ranges 
of correlation values, is clearly shown. 
l. The chemistry 


physies, correlate higher with the mean grades 


physical sciences, and 
than do mathematies or English. 

a. These subjects through laboratory work 
take into account such factors as muscular co- 


The 


mean grades average non-laboratory subjects 


ordination and practical self-adaptation. 


such as English and mathematics along with 
practical exercise subjects such as Practical 
Military 


Physies and 


Mechanics, Mechanical Drawing, 
Science, and Physical Education. 
chemistry with their combined theory and 
laboratory work partake of the combined char- 
acteristics of the mean grades better than do 
English and mathematics. 


b. The 


definitely professional than either mathematics 


physical science courses are more 
or English, particularly more so than English. 
The problems of laboratory work are more in 
line with practical engineering work and for 
that to the 


student engineer. 


reason have a stronger appeal 


e. The physical science courses because of 
their laboratory periods have a longer period 
Moreover, the 
student 


of instructional supervision. 


instructor comes in contact with the 
both in the laboratory and in the class room. 
Thus both because of a longer period of instrue- 


tion, and because of a two-fold basis of evalu- 
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ation of the student’s work, more accurate 
grading is possible. 
2. Mathematies 
mean grades than does English. 
a. Mathematics is a quantitative study; En- 
glish is the study of literary expression and js 
The 


engineering course of study is predominantly 


correlates higher with the 


primarily an art, not so much a science, 
quantitative and scientifie in character. Hence 
the larger correlation of mathematics with the 
mean grades. 

b. The content of mathematies is more definite 
and hence the quality of work is more easily 
The higher correla- 


and accurately evaluated. 


tion of mathematics may indicate more aceu- 
rate 


3. The range of correlation values is greater 


grading. 


for English and mathematics than for physies 
and chemistry. 

a. (See 1 ¢. explanation). With better grad- 
ing there will be a smaller range of individual 
differences in grading. 

4. Instructors whose correlations are repeat- 
edly comparatively low are not grading ae- 
curately; those whose correlations are repeat- 
edly comparatively high are grading well. In 
general, the latter are probably the better and 
more conscientious teachers. Of course, the 
instructors are not the only variable factors; 
classes differ from each other temperamentally 
as well as in other ways. 

Thus we have here a technique that may be 
used by administrators to improve grading and 
instruction. 

5. The suggestion in 1 e¢. raises the question 
as to whether or not it would be advisable to 
supervision. This 


have more instructional 


seems to indicate another way to improve grad- 


ing which, of course, also means improving of 


instruction. 
CuarRLes A. MANEY 


UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 
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